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^ O God(^iici Father of us all. we come together as a pc^ 
pie wholiavc heard your word through Jesus, your Son 
and ous Brother, and as pcople^whos* Joy in s^king to 
plumb the meaning oLthat wqrU by sharing it wjJh^others^ 
through the uiinistry pi higher education. 

Father, we cherish this m^sage and we hold in esteem £U1 
of the peoples of this planet whom you have create • Come 
to us in a special wdy in these days of our re-commitment, 
to our ministries'. We embark on a newer task to Icam how 
best, at this tim6, to partiqipate in our history in the life of 
the polls, io insert ourselves tjilio the public life as a leaven; 
not demeaning that society by whichf^e are nurtured, but 
by enlivening it. . • t 

We arc tempted eit^p/ to the arrogance which puts us 
above the city of man or to the privacy which shuts off 
from the world • 

Help us thy cf ore, Lord, -to be stewards in the spirit of 
your Son, Help us as we seek to do your will by 'granting us 
the ^humiiityAwhu?h gentses our arrogance, the courage 
which drives us beyond our privacy, and the respect lor the 
vvorks of human endeavor which enables us to love and act 
as your people, f 
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Of ail our pctenmal questionst the. most enduring one 
seems to be:- ""What jnak^ a college or university Catho- 
lie?** In previous ^ui^ of Occasional Papers wc have pro- 
posed pebble answers in a variety of ways. We have dealt 
with cimpus Ministry (Winter '76), th* Ministry of Facul- 
ty as they are engaged, ^ ' their particu^ * discipline 
(Winter '77, Summer *78)* and we have descrilied efforts at 
making Education for Justin central to. our institutions 
(>^mtc$. '78). Theology programs have been anah^cd 
(WintCT, Summer '75); T^cl|er Education examined 
(Summ^jr '77). Naturally, the question cpntinues to st^md 
before us to challenge otu-^eflectidn& and our donsions. 

In this is^We pull together some fijrther reflcctions.on 
t)^ topic. Tffcse were not prepared aiDund a thwie for the 
spcdfk purposes of Occasional Papefs^ theywcrc, rathjfr, 
scleqtcd from many presentations hca^d;or read ov^^hc 
p^t. few years because they seem to p\iih the parameters a 
bit further and ex^d (pr vision of what' a Catholic col- 
lege or uMyersity might look li4e. ^ 

It^^s^i^cularly timely to engagtf m such reflection as we 
prepare for a first in American Higjtier fd^^ca^on— the 
NjUional Congress on Church^Related Colleges aiid Uni- 
' versities to be held at thr University of Notre Dame June 
21 -2J. Jrtie ecumenical dialSguc presupposes some clarity 
about dinorfunational tradition. 'TWenty^wo different 
Christian denominations ^e sponsoring this- Congress in 
the hope that it will renew dn^ revitalize church-related 
education* Study Cbmmissiods are alre^y preparing posi- 
tion pjuifs on a range of topics:^ educational purpose and 
prog^^, the church-related college and .public policies, 
lega^biii^t finances, the church-reloted^ilege confront- 
ing sociaf Issues, fonn^ of relationship between churcb and 
coUeg e, Wc hope to be able to bring some of them to ^ou 
in Occasional P(fpers. ^ 

Of the n^tny institutions that might Im^ designated 
church-related, the, university has its own role to play, its 
own peculiar identity to develop. How shall we describe it? 
AU can agree, no doubt, that cultivation of the thii^s of 
the mimils basic to the^owth' of the human spirit and 
tteref ore fundamental to human lifc^ In Gaudium et ^pes, 
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the Second Vatican Council emphasized the^nique co^tri- 
1^ butiori of culture: ^ ' - • 

// is (tfact bearing on fke feryiferson of man 
ihat he can come to an authentic and full - 
humanity only through cultUri. that is Tthrougk • 
the cultivaficin of natural go<His ^md value^ . \ 
The word '*d«//«re" in its g^tehl sense imH- - 
catBS all th(^ factors by which man refines and . 
urfolds his manifold spiritual and bodily quaii-. 
ti^. It means his effort^ to bring the world itself 
u^der his Control b^ )%is knowledge cfnd hb 
labor . , . finally, it is ajeature of culture that 
throughout th^^^urse of time man exp^ess&^ 
communicates, gnd conserves in his works great ' j 
spiritual expetiences and desires, so that fhe^ . ^ 
may ^ of advantaie to the progress of many, 
V evert of'the^hole hun0n fdtnily. 

The whole section on culture and its rel^tio;i to humai( 
activity and faith is^^ell worth rcadi^tg ^d rereading By. 
those who seek ^to understami <Be minion of the, Catholic ' 
. university. Simultaneously broadening K)ur concept of 
**education" in the ijiodern wctrld and specifying the role 
of the different academic disciplines in tkc spaKrh for 
truth, goodness and btauty^ the Council urges us to deal 
with the mcvitable tehsions present in contemporary cul- 
tural pluralism. The qu^tions .raised might well be con- . 
. sidered by our administrators and fficiilti^^as an agenda 
forthc'80's: ' W ^ 

* What must be done to prevent the increqsed 
exchanges^ between cultures, which ought to 
lead to a true and fruitful dialogue between 
groups and nations, from disj^bing the life (tf 
communities, destroying qrtqpstral wi^om, or 
jedpardizing the uniqueness of each people? 

/How can the vitality and grovitk of a new cul- 
ture be fostered without ihi loss of living fidel- 
ity to the heritage of tradition? The question is 
especially urgent when a culture resulting frgm 
the 'enormous scientific add iechnological prO' 
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fess must de^Aarj^on/z^^ with an education^ 
nourished by classiCQl studih as adapted to 
vgrious traditions^ * 

As special branches of knowledge continue to 
^shoot out so rapidly, how can' th^ necessary ^ 
synthesis of them be \wrked out^ and how can 
' men preserve the ability to contemplate and, to ^ 
wmder,from which wisdim comes? / 

What can be done to^make all men on earth 
share in cultural vali^ w*hen^the culture of the 
? mo^soj^histicatefi^ows ever more r^med and 
- ^ complex? , ' ' • 

Finally, ho\^ is the indep&tdent^ which culture 
claims for itse(f to be recognized as. legitimate 
Without the promotion ofq humanism which is 
merely earth^bohmlr artd even contrary (o reli- 
' . giqp itself? (Q&udym et Spcs, para. 57) 

Confrontation of tb^ quest!oos--cach of which re- 
quires profouiul study—will bejurther^i by i^ticipation 
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in several events in the next two years: the Nation^! iCpijf- 
grcss on Church-Related Colleges artd Universities 4ii*gdy 
mentioned^ the International Federation of Cathdl^ Uni- 
versities meeting at Louvain-la-Neuve in-^l^SO on th'^topio 
**The Catholic Univfcrsity Confronting the Ethical Prob- 
ler^s of the Technological Society/* and the' United 
Nations Conference on Science and Technology scheduled 
for Vienna in 19^, The;, Hastings Center in its many semi- 
nars and publications on Ethical Values also provide 
stimulation for our thinking and our discussion. In all, the 
mcHnent seem^ ripe for ^ revitalization of the very hea^t, of 
the University, its academic program, Thje call to Christian 
scholarship and Christian teaching, far from being muted" 
by the societal chang^ a^l.around us, is only clarified and 
strengthcp^. The article^ contained in this' issue of Occa- 
^onai Papers wiU provide, we hoj^, additional grist for 
the mill, 

Alice Gallin,OSU 
Associate Executive Director 
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TOW/tRD ATRUE UNIVBaiSITY, 
TRULYCATHOilC ^ 

Inpiigiind Ad^^pess— March 30, ISr^ 
* Edmuad D. PeUe&rind, M.D. 



Institutions survive or fail pn the probity of thc-id^s 
that inspire them. This exquisitely must l>e tht case \yith 
universities whose proper life is in the realm of mind and 
spirit. ' t i 

Today our universities seem Enervated by the arduous 
exercise of fiscal and managerial survival. Y§t th^e ^gen- 
dc$ must not becloud our vision of what it is we arc strug- 
gling to save, and for what purposes; 

This morning I accepted the mcdaliion symbolic of the 
authority vested in me for the administjetion of this lini- 
,versity. Obviously I must attend to the^mc exigencies that 
liedevil all university presidents. But Jpm also respqiisible 
for sustaining the probity of the idca^phat gives meaning to 
those efforts— the ideal of a true juniversity, truly Catholic, 
^Whatever else I am called upon to do, I am changed to 
refurbi*^ aod re-examine that id^. It is the benchmark 
against which ou'r^ecisions must be made . 

V^hat do we mean by a trjxe university, truly Catholic? 
The times are'propitions for such an mguiry. In twenty 
years Wo of Western mankind's most cherished institu- 
tioas-^Hc university and the Church— will enter ,new 
millenni%"the Church its third, the uni>(erstty its second. 
One bom in the bosom .of the oih^. Though their 
motber-dkiighter re^atioI^ship' has often been uneasy, their 
lives hav€!\ b€cn i^^tricably tied to each o^hcr. In the 
demo^ratick pluralist and man-centered era of today, 
maiiy wonoer whether that union can survive, or even 
ought to, 

A president ma/ safely negotiate all the ris^;al'5eefs and 
y^i fail miscralHy if his agenda for survival! compromises 
tht unique^ {un€tioffl>- the, univttsity serv^ i?i a civilized' 
society. Survival at the cost onESeraic authei^ticity may 
: be worse for society than outright bankruptcy. In the inter- 
/ est of the workable, the popular, thi i^rofitable and the 
relevant, wc canJbend a university out of all recognizable 
shape. / 

In a Cathie university, economic and intellectual real- 
it^ must be reccmicd wilh the demands of faith and' an 
institutionai Church. So difficult is this balance th^t some 

. ^ \ 
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' have already written off Catholic universities along' with 
religion as the future of an * Mllusion.'/* . ^ 

Befpre we take too hastily to the analyst's couch, wc 
might ponder for a mpment whether our illusion has son^e 
substance in reality. I believe it doe^, and that true univer^ 
sities, truly Catholic, are indispensable to the Church, to 
the world of learning and to the kind of society we gr^fess ^ 
to be. \ . ^ ' • i ^ 

I make this* assertion confidently tidtause Catholic uni- 
versities bear a tratiitidn and a future which admirably suit 
. them to heal what is, perhaps, the central ifttellectu&l 
malaise in today*s universities. That mdlaise, though easily 
beclouded by fiscal ai^ managerial exigencies,* is spiritual 
andjnteUectuai— it is thcmalaise of vaftie-frcc learning, of . 
' .studied moral neutralism, of a defect in equipping studftits " r 
- to make value decisions in a mdrally pluralistic society, 

Jwenty years ago, Daniel Bell hailed universities as tKc * 
**prime institutions of post-industrial society. High ex- 
pectations and unparailel^ public support made that 
prophecy see^n unassailable. Suddenly— within less than a 
decade— Utopia became Armageddon, Universities .were 
almost overwhelmed- The seismology of those academic • 
tremors is still problematic. Two impressions of those days ^ 
are fixed in my memory: (I) The fnisWtion of students ^ 
\Vith their own lack of preparation to make moral judg- 
ments and (2) their disillusionmcjit with the moral confu- 
sion of 4hcir teachers. The issues facing society then, as 
no% were moral issues but tftey were confronted political- 
ly Sd emotionally. Our failure ai genuine mgral discourse 
was itself. njorally culpable. ' . 

Universities su/vived but the ilfioral malaise continues. 
We are very much in the position of Abel Sanchez, 
Unamuno's hero, who asked: 

- What tood our htiving tasted ike fruits of 
knowledge, good ^nd evil, without freeing our- 
selves of the evU?\ ^ 

Politics, economics, technology and medicine have enor- 
moQsly expanded our knowledge of the good and evil pos- 
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sible to man. Our culture hay yet to assimHate^sort, and 
order those possibilities. The university has Ueen slow in 

* preparing students for the constructive criticism, of culture 
ahcalfhysocifcty demands. < . 

, ^ Democratic, societies (^not survive unless the^mjiids of 
^ their citizens' are free and informed enough to guide 
; governments and experts' in jhe humane use of human 
knowledge. Political freedom assures that we are free to 
)fexpress our opinions. But it cannot guarantee that the 
opinions we express are freely ^chosen. A liberal eduction 
is the surest guarantee of a free society. 

A democratic and civilized life, therefore, is impossible 
without certain jskills with respect to the acquisition, use 
and criticism of human knowledge. An^authentic univer- 
sity imparts these skills— but it never exalts one at the 
expanse of the other. ' ' / 

KnoSvlcdge without criticism makes for directionless 
minds and a directionless society, pulled hither and yon by 
every new technique and every new world view. The citi- 
zens of a directiohlcss society cosily become^ the slaves of 

* each other's expertise. * Without the capacity* f§ judge 
crijtically about values and morals we are the victims of 
rhetoric and demogogucry. Our most searing ^^lational ex- 

« periences attest to tl^at incapacity — Vietnam, Watergate, 
the dubious ?thics of sohie publie figures, our confusion 
pver energy policies, the uses of medical technology, our 
whole. oscillation between technotofeical .pessimism and 
optimism, even the^ terrible experience of the*Pfeople*s 
Temple in Guyana.^ Where the critical intelligence is weak 
or inoperative the demonic fills the void. 

Alfred North Whitehead was right. The function of a 
university is **to create the future. '**/Today's present is tfie 
future created by the universities of two decades ago — 
univciiities excelling in the acquisition and use of knowl- 
edge and 'techniques, but overcommitted to moraf neu- 
trality about their use.' ^ 
We are aow a society of experts— physicians ^ lawyers, . 
^^engirieers,4)usinessmen— each in possession of some par- 
i iml vitw 6f man, each ready to univtersaiize some small 
parcel of knowledge to fashion the good life or explain hu- 
man existence. Evenihe humanists are specialists in a disci- 
pline — possessors of a fragment of the cloth of reality, no ] 
longer teaching what all educated people should knpw. 

A civilized society is impossible without experts, and 
univetsities must continue ta train them. But universities 
also have the responsibility to hdp us locate di/rselves as 
jpersons. By **locations'' I mean the poims at which we 
stand with reference to the critical isSues of our time. Our 
locations give us identity but only if they are- freely chosen 
as our oVn and not imposed or borrowed. 

To 'locate ourselves we need two things: a critical intel- 
lect and a set of valuer to test, and be tested by, the claims 
other mind* make on our own. The liberal arts tradition- 
ally have freed our minds because they teach us how tp 
define tcrms,'to tell fact from opinion, the proven from the 



plausible, to discern and challenge arguments, to judge 
an^ to tackle new subjects on^ouf own, freeing us evei) 
from our teachers. They^are the essentia!, tools of all 
learning. ' v ^ 

Every subject can be taught liberally, sciences as well as 
arts. Each makes some claim ^bout what is good, or true, 
or beautiful, fhe sciences, however, excel acquisition 
and use of knowledge 'while the humanities, properly 
taught, open up the wflole range of human vajues from 
which we must choose.ouV own. Every philo^ophet makes 
claims^on our idea^, every writer on our imaginatioi^, every 
' artist on our sense of beauty, and every historian on oiir : 
sense of cotU^f^y^ty- The hun^anities criticize our use ^f 
knowledge by criticizing oun-calture— **thm system' of 
ideas by which a period lives, tq use the words of Ortega 
Y Gasset, **We must,v he says further, **return to the.uhi- 
versity its cardinal fuHctiqn of ehlightenment.'^* 

**The scholar*' is, indeed, as Emerson sa^d*, '*the dele- 
gated intellect /In the right state he becomes a;mere thinker 
or even wor^e, the parrot of other men'^s thinking." - f^e 
university owes a derabcratfp society the assurance th^f its 
citizens, too, will not be parrots. . ' 

Too much has already been written about-today's crisis 
in the humanities to vex this lopic further. Suffice it to say 
that teaching the humanities only as specialties, confusing 
scholarsfiip with education, and general educafion with the 
^ ^ liberal arts are the cardinal -sins whose penance iS, that loss 
of influence pn life the humanities suffer today, * 

To criticize any culture constructively we need the inter- 
action of reason with faitl/and belief. Criticism without 
beliefs is mere analysis; beliefs without critiqsm are merely 
free assertions, freely deniable. Each alope is lethal for any 
'^kind of enlightened life. As the Hasadic saying has it, 
- , TV? attain truth, man must pass forty:^nine gates 

*^--sQ<ffJ^ to arhvzfmally t>efore the" last gate, the. ^ 
last question beyond which he cannot live .with- , 
out faith. . ^ / 

An act of faith is at th^e root of ivery construction we put 
on reality, secular ot religious. The man of religious faith ^ 
would say wifii Gilson, 

^ What is ffiason but the rational understanding 
of/aity ^ / 

The mai^et science would agree with Weiskopf, 
/ believe in the fundamental laws that govern 

^ / ^erything in nature^ 

WKat happens when thofSt two faiths seem ^o^nvcrge? 
The evidence of science now poiflts to a finite cosrnos with 
a beginning in tim^ to the wonder of some and the unbe- 
lieving consternation of others. Is one faith to be aban- 
doned for the other — or are they different ^construction of 
the ^ame reality? 

e are entering an era in which the gonjwnctions of faittr 
ana reason will promise to be more frequent because our 
kf/owlcdge is more fundamental, li is precisely in those 
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. conjuocoons that Catholic i^niversities, provided they arc 
true universities and truly Catholic, are indispensable to 
culture and learning. The Church' has always taiight' that 
faith leaves r^on intact and that their reconciliation is 
" 'fundamental to its inteliegtuai ministry. * 

In the earliest days of^his ponti|gate, Pope John Paul II 
^ has affirmed the. Responsibilities^ Catholic universities 
for an apostolate'of culture. Their mission, he said: ^ 
>. To make a specific contribution to the church 
and society — thanks to a really cornpleteiiudy 
^ of the different problems — with the'concern to 
, show the full significance of mgn regenerated 
in Christ and thus permit his complete develop- # 
ment; inform pedagogically men who, having ^ 
• %\ade a personal synthesis bet\veen faith and * J 
* culture will be ca/^able both of keeping ^their , 

{ place ifl society and of bearing witness in it to ^ 
their faith; to set up, among teachers and stu- 
dents, a' real community which already bears 

witness visibly to a living Christianity. ^\ ^ 
*• „ 

Specifically^ the Pope rejects all partial humanisms; 
In the midst, of the swarm "of present da^ ap- ' 
proaches, which too often lead, moreover, to / 
a minimizing of man, Christians have an ori- 
. « ' ginal roI^sW play ^ within research, and teaching, 
precisely ^qause theyneject any partial vision 
* of man. / - . , - 

In his profound apd richly textured first encyclipal he de- 
lineates the intcgjral humanism which is the foundation of 
the Church dialogue with all men and their human needs. 
He expresses special concern for the menaceK>f technology 
andjthe need tp infoi^Cechnology with ethics. 

It* is not difficult to see why an intellectual ministry is 
.'^ ^cruciaHo a Church whose mission ig. to Speak to alLmen^i 
' and women in tJie naine of a special set of values, and be- 
Hefs, But 'why is that ^ministry so importaht to ^secular 
society and sccul^ universities as well?") 

For one thing, a university under religious auspices helps 
s^an to locate himself in a most important, dimension of 
i human experience. No m^n^ is educated -who has * n^ 
formed his own opinion about the divine ^nd the trai^- 
cendentaU Tftat opinion shoold be Informed and. authen- 
^ • ^tic. It is the responsibfiity of Catholic universities to pre-' 
serve, enrich, apd examine th^ set beliefs that constitute 
. .Christian Catholic humanism for aH who ^ish.to'examine 
it and to see. it exempli fitfd. ^ 
' • Universities under other religious persuasions have a* 
• ^ similar, responsibility to represent their doctrinal tradition 
-and bring it into dialogue with^ secular value systems. A 
. . genuinely pluralistic society needs authentic expressions of 
the roots of its pluralism. Ezra.. Pound put it tersely thys, 
man slanting to conserve a tradition would always do 
well to7ina out first what it is/" V This is good advice for 
faelicvei> as well as npn-believers. 

Occasional Papers, Summer 1979 ' 
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A ^kmlar responsibility pertain*x^e tiie. traditions of 
Westerly cbiturc» The Church has been the prime bearer of- 

• the cultures 
ages and re 

Integral to tHat tradition are th^i liberal arts ^hich have 
come to us rfom classical antrquity through the monastic • 
'schools and /he medieval universities. These arts are essen- 
tial to iht yriticism of our culture. Ail universities benefit 
when they are authentically taught. 

. As the bearer and interpVete^ of Christian Catholic 
humanism, okij Catholic universities ^er^an integral sys- 
tem of human values against which to criticize contem- 
porary conflicts of technology and* values. Our beliefs 
about man fiust be taken into account in the design of any . 
future society- How we use medicine, for example, to sjart, 
prolong or abort life, to care or cure, to ch^ge human 
nature all depends upon a phijos^hy of man. We must 
choose, from all the ttjings technology can do those which, 
most clearly fulfill man's rational, 'social and -spiritual 
being. Those .choices are impossible without being 
grounded in a philosophical conception of^man. 

Society also needs to see, concretely and realistically, that 
a system of beliefs do^s, -m fact, modify human relation^ 
ships and that a system ofChristiaN beliefs leads to Chris-' 
tian behaviour. Catholic universities have an obligation to 
become communities of faith that ex^amplify Christian and 
Catholic beliefs. This is a most diffiijult condition to satis- 
fy because Christ, the. model we follow, demanxjs so much 
love, sacrifice and charity. But to teach charity In the class- 
-room and violate it in our relationships with students, ' 
faculty and those with whom M'C disagree, is to fall into 
Pharisaism of the worst kind. Catholic univer&ities,^here- \ 
fore, can bring twC strengths to their dialogue with society 
and other univtrsilics— an unbroken continuity with the 
tradition of the> liberal arts and an integral set, of beliefs ^ 
' about man. Both are essential to a reconstruction of. the 
riiJglected university function of the criticism of culture. 

If this is to be done convincingly. Catholic universities 
must expect to receive and sustain criticism themselves. 
Out of their exchanges Vith men and wom^n of learning t 
they, too, Will learn. Christianity without true dialogue is a 
'message wh.ose mission is tliwarted/ ' ^ * . 

^cf be truly universities. Catholic universities must 
repognlze more clearly the conditions which define a valid 
jnteliectuaf mission infused by faijh.'Reason and faith 
have been, and wijl often appear to be, in confiicl. Each 
' has offended the other in the past. If this is to be avoidec|, 
,and' if Catholic universities wish to be regarded seriously as 
constructive critics of culture* some distinctions must be 
m^de and respected. They must learn to speak with ai^thor- 

* ity and without authoritarianism, of morality without 
moralizing, of the spirit of the law without idolizing the 
letter, of licit. limits to dissent without repressing new 
explorations of all tjuths— scientific, socio-political or 
theoiogic^L ^ I 
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in rtiatters theologicai Pope. jDhn Paul has emphasized 
that' Catholic universities must* "safeguard their own 
character That<:haracter fiqds *^its source and its regula- 
tion in Scripture and tradition, in the experienced decisions 
of the Church handed down by the magisteriym through- 
out the course 'Of the centuries/'^^ To safeguard that 
character wc are required to avoid worship of the extremes 
of those antinomies so begiiSling to human minds. All our 
students and faculty need not and should not ^e Catholic. 
That would constrain scholarly^ exce|lei;^ce, inhibit the 
internal dialogue upon which our intellectu^d health so 
mucb depends *and frustrate those who want to see us *'up 
close."' Our faculties should, however,^ B^lieve^ in the 
validity of our 'mission. Minds must' meet or learning can-., 
not occur; faculty and students must examine meaniogs 
and values in the subjects they study. Faculty \^^buld ex- 
press values and excl^nge their views witb each other and 
with students; students shoUld ij^ encouraged to\ exanjine 
their dwn, Eve^y question about faith is not a harbinger of 
heresy. As Thomas Merton saidi ^*The man of fai^h who 
has never experienced dojibts is not a man of faith. 

Som^ popular academic antinomies must al^o lie 
eschcwca. To place the liberal arts, and Especially theology 
and philosophy, at the center of our uniqueness doek not 
demand a repudiation of professional and tbchnical 
schobis. In a tcchndlogical so^:iety, no error nlore 
damaging to Our mission. Doctors, lawyers, engmeers ahd 
some busin'essfnen influence our lives in the ijiost profound 
ways. They make value decisions daily for individuals ana ' 
s6ciety. They arc the opinibn and decision makers of our 
timtf and the views they hold shape the kind of society we 
are. 

Not to equip our professional^ with the skills for moral 
decision making or a framewj^rk of values is to deepen the^ 
conflict between moral and technical authority and expand 
the **menace bf technology'' that'Poi:^ John Paul II faces. 
Two decades devoted to teaching the humanities in medical 
schpols allow me som? small authority for .this statement. 
Indeed. I subrfiit that integrating the humanities into pro- 
fessibnal education offers the best chance for renewing the 
pristine place as teachers of us.all. 

The same avoidance pf antinomies applies, to working 
.with thfc commuoities in which we reside. When our intel- 
lectual resources are those most appropriate to a problem, 
we should npt fear involvement as long as we do so with 
the stance appropriate to a university— systematically, 
critically, and with an* aim to learning. The unreali^ip' 
expectation fostered within and without universities a de- • 
cade ago must not drive us away from selective participa- 
tion in meeting society's needs. , ^ " 

Finally, the man of true faith leaves natural reason in- 
tact.^ He does not rush to- the'barncadcs every timea spccu- • 
lative sy^estion qu^tions old values or opens avenues fgr 
thou^t. St/ Cyprjan warned us that ''Custom without 
IrutnSs the antiquity of error. ''''^ 



It is a mark of inteliectu^! grcHiVth to be able to tell mere 
custom* from truth. The man ot faith respects the man 
whpse ideas he may repudiate because he knows' that inher- 
ent in the love of all learning is the hidden desire for God. . 
That desire shines through all 'rtie things about whic^i we 
, can learn^ no matter how we karn them. He shares, too;- 
with all who love learning, the hope for a trueijiimanism. 
Christian humanism i>ffers an integral synthesis that 
avoids the dangeaLof all the reductionist huma^nisms so 
tantalizingly heid^fore us. Camus* commenting on some 
of the atrccities 6f-our times, warned us that **the execu- 
tioners of today as everyorie knows are humanists.*''^ 

Our questions, ^bout man can be enriched only when 
reason informs f^ith and faith informs reason. Faith and' 
reason complement each other. George Sarton related . 
them this way: • *• ^ 

Science is the reason, art the joy, and religion 

'the harmony of life. ^ 

The harmony of Jif? does not reside in an idyllic and 
ataractic existence free of all disquietude. Thomas Mcttori 
reminds us that: ^ - - 

The concrete situation in which, man finds him- 
self as a nature created from a sup^aturatend _ . 
makes anguish inevitable,^'* ^ ^ ' 

Our Catholic universities muslassist in the spiritual for- 
mation of all their students. The aim of that formation is 
not the mindless certitude of unexaqiined beliefs but the 
^owth of th^e student's- mind and h^t in a feith which 
gives meaning to the* inevitable anguish of earthly exis- 
tence. 

A decade frohi now The Catholic University of America 
will complete its first century. It was founded by the 

. Bishops of America and the Holy See at a time when 
Catholic univefsities were few ^rid under-developed, when 
graduate studies even in the most prestigious universities 
we?e5in their incipiency, and when graduate education for 
clerics and religious was infrequent. For 90 years the Uni- 
versity has contributed immensely, and often uniquely, to 
the Chui^h, the nation and the world of scholarship. It has- 
always strived to biTa true university, truly Catholic. 

Today, Catholic universities arc many; their graduate 
programs are numerous, the clergy may pursue tiieir 
studies in secular as well a« Catholic institutions. Our 

. designation as *'Tlie^" Cati^lic University of /^merica'* 
must now be^carr^'d in a different way. )i^e mu^t continue 
to pursue the ideal of a true university, truly Cathotu: with 
the strictest fidetity. We are still unique in our PontUical 
facuHies of canon law, phHosuphy, and theology, inr the - 
m4mher of Bishops, diocesan staffs, Catholic -univj^rsity 

'^fesidents^.and church leaders wc have educated, in range 
of our graduate and professional* departments,' \h our 
national status and Our sj^ccial relationships to the Bishops 
and thcrHoly Sec. But our uniqi^ieness must be even more' 
specifically and bfoadly expressed; we must become the 
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model of what it is to be a true university, uhapologetically 
Catholiii. In doing sorwc must .suppleiricirf^d comple- 
mtot the similaf efforts of our sister Catholic institutions; 
we must make ou^ r^oufces more Widely available and 
visible to the Church in America* 

Fiscal exigencies may detain us, d<imographic trends dis- 
courage i^, and the uncertain times complicate our plans: 
They must never becloud our vision of the ideal we pursue. 
yitimatdy» our survival is justifiaWe only on the quality of 
thatid^, ' ' 

To embolden us may I call to mind the inscription o'jn a 
small rural church in England which reads a^ follows: 
% In the year 1653 when all things sacred to the 
Jcingdom were either profaned or demolished,^ 
. this church was built by Sir Ricfiard Shirley 
• whose singular praise it was to do the best thing 
in the worst of times. • , 

*Wc cannot wait for the best of times for I believe with 
Cardinal Newman that: 

^Is/othing would be done at all if a man waited 
until he could do it sq^weU no one could find 
' fgult with him.'^ ' ■ _ ^ 

Thgse may , or may not be, the worst of times for umvcr- 
cities and especiidly private apd church related ones. Yet 
the best thing can still be done. This is the hope that in- 
duced me to undertake the awesome responsibilities of this 
particular pfesiHency^ With the dedication already mani- 
fest in this faculty^ staff, studrfht body, Alumni and Trus- 
tees, we will enter the twe^ty^first century closer to the 
ideal bf a true university, truly Catholic. If we do so, we 
will genuinely merit pur designation as r//£ Catholic Uni^ 
versity of America. ^ 

. • f . . " ; 
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TOWARD A THEOLOGY OllLEARNING 



F. Thomas Tnm^ 



Ont may trace the optimism and grandeur of higher 
education % a form-critic^ study of the-mottoesTKrer col- 
lege gaties. **Let only the oiger, reverent^ and thoughtful 
catcar here*'* "Dare great things fof God. '' To the harass^ 
administrator, however, a more fitting motto tl)ese days^ 
may well be the Da&tesqUe insoiption, ^tAbandon all 
hopct ye who enter fae^e/* It is a grim time iifdeed, and the 
reluar^ of tiie detail of this environmerit has bwn stated 
elsewhere in our hearing and need not be our concern here. 

• The question before us, with increasing urgency, is this: 
WHAT ARE Hffi SPECIAL REASONS FOR OUR 
CHURCHES TO BE INVOLVED IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TpN? Has it to do with religious separatism? Not likely 
anymo^. Has it to do witi)|ptherwor!dlin<^? Not in the 
communities represented here* Has it to do with confes- 
siotiaUsm? ;Not a« problem in most cases. Is the primary 
reason ^fot our existence simt>ly '"^institutional ihomen- 

# tum?'* If this is our reason, then it is no reason at all. As 
the management of hi^er education becomes more com- 
plicated and"^ even 'desperate, then the reasqjis for staying 
need to be more sure, 

Several communions have made serious studies of the 
^ole of higher education in the ye^s ahead. One of the 
more elaborate studies was completed by my own com- 
munion. We did a ^Dod job in sorting out the survival 
strategies, providing an adequate and even dramatic data 
base for decision making, but we did not do a thorough 
job pf stating with clarity the spedal claim we might have 
to uniqueness in mission. I dare to suggest that our distrac- 
tion with ''survival'' has^ven framed an hoc missjj;|hal 
statement. That itnpiicit statement is tpo vaglie and modu- 
. lated into an **all-purp^*' device- Now that we have the 
d^ta base and a significant breathing spacd^made possible 
by court decisions on church-staTe issues » we need tl^ give 
attention to tKe mission/ purpose issue. 



♦Preientfd February 4, 1979, ac a joint session of the Association of 
Catbolk Colleges am Universitks» the Lutheran Educational Conference 
of hk>rtb America^ and the National Association of Schools and Colleges 
of The United MctlKxiist Church^ Printed here with Jrfr. Trotter's per- 



My suggestion is this. We have come to what may be 
cail^\ theological*^ task. That is to s^y, we are at a 
place where the historic connections arcb eroded and dim- 
ming in terms of vitality but are still powerful In latent 
ways in our traditions.* The tradition as expressed in the 
' care of the churches^of learning is at b^t quixotic and at' 
worst debilitating. The tradition r^uir^ us to promise 
more than we are equipped to deliver our^elves^ and^ on 
^'the contrary, the denominations are frequently incapably 
of ^ully supporting or even understanding the mission of 
our schools* In the scramble in the recent past for location 
in the public funding slrena, we tend^ to confuse our con- 
^ . stituend^ fay leaning into a seoilarity but not, at the same 
( . timet usingHk* denominational structures to enlighten our 
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people in thearea of public policy. Thus we gave (in 
instances) a signal to our primary constituency (tjie 
church^) that we, in iact,«eithj:r did not need them any- 
more or that Wucation after all was a state function in our 
society. 

Educators have been relatively silent on this mattej, and 
the (lurches have a right to ask why, Wc have made seri- 
ous aUempts collectively to address* the so-called * 'pur- 
pose" qu^tion. My own denomination invested a, great 
deal of energy and attention into its National Commission 
study, but the weakest part of that study was the purpose 
document, I say that without risk because I had a major 
hand in putting it^toge^ther. We have an easiey time describ- 
ing the political environment in denomination an4^state 
than wc do framing ou{ l^asia purpose. We are quite good 
at fiscal data gathering and projecting. In fact, that may be 
wh4t we have learned to do best. But all of these important 
and helpful instruments lead us to the threshold of the ulti- 
mate qu^tion: What is the larger parpose of the church- 
related college? ^ , ' ' 

I am now in my fifth year in my present position, I came 
from a graduate stSn^JoI where I was dean, and I assumed^ 
with jaunty confidence that years in that position qualified 
me for rich and well-rounded decision^making regarding 
institutional higher education. But one thing A had not 
been prepared^ for. 1 call this the "Yahweh Factor. " The 
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.Yahweh Factor is that unexpprted, unpUnned^ unread- 
able, and unexplainable^gvent that provide new hope,' new i 
life, or at feast extended life to an institution that has been/ 
10»ing o^er the brink for some (ime/Remark'ably ^ew 
'institutions have collapsed in the last five years in terms of 
the depth of the crisis of funding and students. It ntay be 
that the Yahweh Factor. is another name for institutional 
inertia. But I do not think so. Just as Israel^ came to Relieve ^ 
that Yahweh saw to it that its opportunities for* faithful- 
ness ,were extended in surprising ways, so. possibly, in oui* 
time wc are being given time Jo state again wjth clarity 
\vhat in the world these fragile-but tough institutions are 
doing. ^ 

This-** theological task" is a vocation for trying to frame 
our institutional purposes in wider angles, in fact, the ' 
widest aagles and not more narrow ones. We must think 
aliout purpose in ways in which the world generally has 
iorgotten to think, nanftly,'with a sense of ultimacy. We 
must declare agai'o* being faithful 'to catholic, reforme;!,^ 
^ and evangelical traditiops, wHy it is that we care about ^ 
learning, St, Augustine (On^the Advantage Believing) - 
suggested that the wise are not the ''gifted ahd witty,'' but 
**those in Whom there is, in as far as it can be in man, a 
knowledge, grasped with surety, both oLman and of God,- 
and a life and habits in accord with thjAcnowledge'.*' It is 
that kind of theological coherence that is the fruit of an 
educated pcrsopJ Theology is a science of the study of the 
structure of first and last things, and the purpose of that 
structure. In this sense, Augustine's definition of knowl- 
edge grasped jvith surety" apd a life li^^ed **ih accord with 
this knowledge" might well be a theological expression of 
th^in'poses of maffy of our institutians. 

Now lest we overly indulge ourselves in special self-pity 
here, let it be stated that all of the huma^iistic^nd scientific 
communities are involved in on^ form or another of insti- 
tutional malaise. Speaking to professors in the humanities 
recently^ Ronald S. Bfrjuan, forrtierhead of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, observed, the humanities 
can no longer p;:Qv^ide a coherent picture of 
man 's relationship to the past or image of his ^ ^ ^ 
role in culture. The physical world's role is in- 
creasingly defined and pictured as it influences 
man, but the reverse is less true. The question 
always seems to be what can man's erivir^n- 
ment do for man rather than what does'man 
want for himself and from the world. ' ' \ 

A **tfleoiogy of learning" assumes the liberation of per- 
' sons from being helpless victims of disconnected events in 
the world. A theology of learning will^provide a aontext in 
which purposefuj education'^ aad institutional life will be 
evident and tangible. In short, may^be we are at the time 
when the family of church-related colleges must unapolo- 
getically state a *'world-view" and invite, persons to enter 
the community of learners who will say **no" to discon- 
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n^ctednes's and carecrism and *'yes" to wholeness and 
vocation. - r 

Let me speaV confessionaliy. A ye^r ago kcommit 
myself t(y a sludy leave during which I was going to 
on this vocaffpnal issue. But my leave (as yours have been) 
was swallowed up Jonah-fiRe by a whale of emergencies . 
and other trivia, Th^t is the experience of most all of us - 
here. We are not given the time to dp reflective tasks singu- 
iar^, much less together. But intellectual work is a com- ' 
niuni^y^s work,' not solitary work. In our worfd, it must be^ 
programmed like everything else. Unless we dfccide to do 
this, in some arena and in some collaborative way, it will 
not be done. There are scholars and researchers by -the 
score writing in the fields of psychology of learning, socio- 
. logy of learning^ methodology of learning^ measurement 
of learning, life-long learning, and even the j)olitics of 
learnijag. There is even^a pc^pular genre of books on un-^ 
learning, npn-learning, atid de-learning. But where ar? we, 
inheritors of ^the longest lines in the tradition of schools, 
when it comes to th? ''theology of l^^f ning'/? 

I am not prepared to provide you with more Aan a' 
prolegomenon to this problem at this time.(at least until I 
can schedule my leave again). I will, however, sketch brief- 
ly, a possible model for this .work as a way of opening such 
a conversation. • , ^ " 

One may stad*with the theology of creation a^d the his- 
toric affirmation of the goodness of th'^world and of 
God's intention that humankind would life here in peace 
^nd love. We cannot go mucW)ehind this faith-claim.^ - , 
The next great act in this dr^a of the history of faith is 
the great experiment of humankind in trying to live xJutside 
<he love and trust that God placed in them . So jhe g&rden is 
replaced by wilderness, love by hate, selflessness by ego- 
centricity, affection bj^lust,' you know the catalog. Israel, 
the nation surprisingly chosen by God tp live in such^^gn 
intensity of faithfulness that the world would be renewed 
to its blissful condition, measured the ta^k and lived it. Out 
of that nation, Gq^drew Jesus the prophet of Nazareth,. 
VVhose total faithfutness recreated the comniunity of Israel 
^thc new Israel— -and announcdb that the world's history 
wasL now irrevocably set on the direction, of the reign of 
' God. The church (in all its ffagments, let us add) is the 
strong vessel of that expectation. The giving of one's self 
to the Lord of the Church, Jesus Christ, islo be admitted 
to the community of those who are free from all restraint 
of the fear of knowing (because everything that is is good 
and is God's), free from the'restraint of the fear, of mean^ 
inglessness (because io faith no posslb^e^^bwer caa over- 
whelm one who trusts God), and free to love one's neigb- 
bor (because in loving one'j; neighbor one is showing the 
sacrifice of than'ts for the gift of faith). The church looks 
forward to the time when ^11 things will be made new, 
when justice will rule in the* minds and hearts of all, and 
when God's rule will be this world's governance. 
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. That is in shorthand the incredible religious world-vip^v 
that informs us. In the earliest days of the wisdom tradi- 
tions in Israel, in the Sophistic-Socratic debates. in the 
Heilcnistic-New Testament period, and in the medieval 
and reformation, tin>^, this world-view shapedNand in- 
formed learning; George Hunston Williams of Harvard 
has nptcd for us the dazzling way in which thl^early Puri- 
tan devines in our* nation drew out the metaphors of theo-^ 
logy to design-the American university-^a virtual paradise 
in the wilderness of the new wOrld. The campus, the 
chapd,^ the library, the colonnade, ail reflect elements q^T 
this design. The champs de mars (campus) is tHe parade 
ground fqf the soldiers of Christ; But by the 19th century, 
the theologiqj metaphors were, being absorbed *in other 
models;' the Ckrman university with its extraordinary 
emphasis'upon research came to dominate a European and 
American society already in the thrall of professionalism. 
Only an tKcasional retrospective glance like Newman-'s 
illuminates the theological landscape. 

So wcinherit the vestigial tradition, alive in some expres- 
siohs a^^pixed in others. But the world-view is alive in 
articulate and inarticulate ways in our constituencies « Jin 
fact^ a princ^jol way^f reciainiihg our churches* attention 
for learning is to restate our own relationship, to that tradi- 
tion. The e^ntial ingredients of a<^detnic life- that we may 
have Supposed cjin^ from the AAUP or from the liberal 
democratic tradition or some other source are actually 
grounded in a theology of learning. What are some of 
these elements?* ' ^ ^ . 

L From faiUi^ freedom. ^ . j ^ 

* Because we are-f^ee frpm the fear of knowingfltfWi^^^ 
are open to us in investigation. There are no secrets,^ no 
arcafdf rcscarcl^h outside our access. W? are in faith free to 
know, and this is the substantial basis of scientific work. 

2, From freedom, cbsrity, ' \ !^ 

In that freedom, we arc free to turn the insights of learn- 
ing into service of our neighbor. Thus the purpose of the 
college is bound to the wid^r good of society and history 
and the wori^s care. 

. 3. jFrob^^rity^ hope. 

rruits of this style of learning and knowing are joy, 
peace, purpose^ hope— the things our society seems to 
' ^ crave more than it desires the so-called worldly virtues. 

^Whitehead once said, **The religious spirit is always in 
I ; process of being explained away, -distorted, buried. Yet, 
- since the travel of mankind towiyd civilization, it is always 
therew''*Mt is **there** in the- church and its institutions; 
however fragile and dim, the religious spirit breaks out in 
. however fragile anci dim, the religious spirit breaks out in 
startHfi'g ways! In Israel, wisdom, shared with propheqy aqd 
law the responsibility for the nation's spiritual and moral 
health. Learning, justice, and piety were intertwined (Jere- 
miai\ 1^:11)* Prophet,' priest, and wise man (elder) shared 
the roles olsbearers of history, faiith, and hope. Our culture 
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recognizes this in the ancietit tfaBition^f custom of wear- 
ing roSes: priest, judge, and teacher — symbolizing com- 
munity (tnd responsibility .^jf'reed as we are from theocratic 
structures in pur society, .we are also^ree fully to hve out 
^ this religious Evocation irjtentionally. Ouf church-related 
schools have a special relationship to this tradition. It 
lingers onjjrthe area of liberal arts arid'humanistlc studies 
and a profound care for the quality of the lives of learners. 
In a recent article in the Chronicle of Higher Educaiion 
(January 29, 1979), Jacob Neusner of Bro^vn writes 
movingly of this role in teaching. 

What sffikes me about pur^tiSignts, whe^ wje^^ 
first meet them, is how limited is their rmge of ^ 
emotions, their expectations of th^/nselves/ 
r ' .^Having endured and sun^ived (he t&rW^ . 
of adolescence, they^ huddle ^togSthen bound 
within their own flat and narrow circle ofJ>eH - ' , 
' ^ missible aspitaticms of career, not 'cfuiracter! /t; ' 
is as if surviving is all that one^jcan* ask oj 
humanity, Strikfng out on one's pwn is danger- 
ous ar\d demands courage. Imagihatihn is for 
fools. Anguish, failure^ self -i^ioUbt a^^^^ 
" ' "^ydull^d. Tears and laughter are permitted only in 
careful measure^about some few thmgs.% . - ' ; ; 

It is for such as these that Socrates meditates - / 
upon the requiF^ments of conscience, that Job ^ 
speaks of his dead childtin Egr^ them tell 
the story- of thfi Cross and all it stands for, for 
its part; and the stiff ering and enduring Isr^iel, ' 
ithe Jewish people, for it^ part; the blacks and, 
their historic record of toughness and inner ^ 
power, fot^ theirs; . . . // is the. closed ears. we 
want to open, dull eyes we want td educate, 
' conffdsed minds we wan t to clarify and expand: | 

This (fuest.oTTme-quest is both internal to our schoo/s and 
external to our communions. tt;4Day be that we are (oo 
compromised in the conventional'Wisdom of the times that 
our faculties and gove^n^rs'^|it.no^ be able to manage tHis 
quest. Th^ Western MarylHf . ^plsbde was a poignant 
example of that. But tfie hbnpring of and the^tudy of God 
in the religious tra^onpf J^idaism and ChrisflStnity is an 
essential componemto the study of the mind's many i^jter- 
ests ai^d disciplines. Nip apology is needed for that inten- 
tion. No compromise with academic responsibility or con- 
stitutional entanglements is required. Trie assumption that 
the role of our colleges was concluded in our society when 
the state assumed a primary role is. patently limited. Iso-' 
morphism is another word Wr flatness and dullness in 
academia. Without some selfij^cious effort to, ground 
our work in a living tradition^ our schools will co^itribute 
to the growing alienation Of our society from its intellec- 
tual and moral sources. 

The re-quest ^s the address to the cHurches for renewed 
attention to their own need of learning and their mission to 
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society. We must restore wisdem to the pastoral and priest- 
ly modes of ministry. Irt the post-Christian era, all claiips 
on human attention arc vievi^d .as interchangeable or 
rcpiaceatlc or disposable^. Even our churches live out their 

-lives in an attitude of ''creeping incremenialism' — no 
affirmations havrpowcr to move events, no faith Claim in 
our value-systems judges their adequacy, no overarching 

^ loyaltjM|kns us'to a social life modeled after the intentions 

'ofGodT^^ • i • f / 

Our growing ecumenical sense of comradeship in this 
theological task of learning beyond survival is one of our 
great hopes as a community ^of ^^chools. Just as we are 
Joined in dogmatic and liturgical conversations as confes- 
sions, we need to include a major emphasis on the theology 
of learning. The National Congress isli first step. But more^ 
than that is needed. Learning and faith, colli^ge and 
church, the ecumenical strategies for a world hungry for 
purpose and hope— these are our issues. Too long we have 
left the field to technicians.* Let us get on with our quest 
and begin to explore how we speak to the^ world and to our 
churches about the world, the church, and the college. 

FOOTNOTED 

I . '*Thc Humanisi*s Lot: The Search for a New 'Theory ol the humani- 
ties/" Chronicle oj Higher Education, {I>cccmbcr 5, 1977); 4-5. 



2. Augustine, when asked what God was ^o\n% before he created the 
worlds wryly suggested that he was making hell for p>eopie who asked ftiat 
question. The long argument among cosmologisis and astronomers on a 
steady-state universe or a tcmporai theory seems now to be gepcraiiy 
moving in the direction of the temporal of '*big-bang*' theory. A promi- 
nent adtronomet, Robert Jastrqw, recently made a remarkable slatcrrfcnt 
cxprbsing the conditions for a new thecjs^ical seriousness in learning. 
Now W€ would like to pursue-^at inquiry farther back in 
time, but the barrier to further progress seems insutmount- 
I able. It is not a matter of another year, another decade of* 
^ work, another measurement, or another theory;, this ' 
* moment it as though science will never be able to 

raise the curtain on the mystery of creation. For the scien- 
tist who ha^ lived by his fait^ in the power of reason, the 
story ends like a bad dream. He has scaled the mountains 
of ignoran(fe; he is about to conquer the highest peak;MS 
he puiis himself pv^r the final rock, he is greeted b^ a band 
of theologians who have been )iiting therefor centuries. 

J astro w, Robert. God and thP A^ronomers, pp. 115^16. 
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^ I come to this podium With a profound and^difsquicting ^ 
sense of inad^uacy and ignorance. So much needs to be 
said and said well; so much needs to be done and done 
well! Q^t those with power often la^k knowloige or gr^ce 
or WthT^&d those with knowledge and grade often lack the 
cmirage or V^^^^ to forsake their sheltered environments 
to grappk with the pressing^ practical problems of ordi- 
nary folk. Fortunately, I lack the erudition to arouse the 
Chic^o School of THeok>£^ into '^Peter Burgerizing*' me. 
Langdon Qilkey, Schubert Ogden, David Tracy have truly 
drawn and quartered Prof esio^ Burger. I can't wait for the 
next dcvelopracnt^ 

What^s worse, however, than being Peter Burgcrized," 
is being bored. And so I pray, aimbst abjectly,'' that these 
remarks frorn a mere lawyer "^wiU not just bemuse this 
impressive gathering of theologians, philosophers, sociolo- 
gists, historians, scientists^ and leaders of the laity. 

! presume to hope my words will interest you; and even 
move you to re-evaluate the importance and purpose of 
your own work. For example, I hope Langdon Gilkey w£c^ 
wrong when he wrot^: . , A.training in theology makes 
one neither pious nor more discerning nor more wise • . 
If that is literaBy true, we arc all even. d«per in trouble 
than the Wail Sireet Journal thinks. 

Enough by way of introduction. Let me proceed, to my 
ta$k--whicH I have separated into three parts:— 

First, I Shall describe a few practical problems from my 
professional and pfblitical life and discuss their relevance to 
the role of acad^icians and universities.' 
fSecondly, I shall describe and diffiuss an academic insti- 
tution in Washington which is attempting to help persons 
faced with the kind of problems I have faced. 

And third, I shall suggest what's missing, and what's 
needed if u^versities and acadei|jcians are to achieve their 
maximum effectiveness in helping orfiinary people solve 
some of the practlc^ problems they face. 

I hope to do aU of this in thirty minutes; so, please fasten 



^An address given by the Hon. Sargent Shriver a4 the Rockefeller Chapel, 
Tbe Utiiveriity of Cb^iftgo, SumUy, October 22, 197S. II is pHnt^ here 
with Mr. Shrivel*! peniii««ion, 
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your seat belts* and be prepared for aTjumpy ride. This is 
not going to'l^ a polished discourse^ wohhy of an 18th 
century French salon— or even of Rockefeller Chapel. 

Vm a member of the Teddy White generation— "The 
Making of the President** Teddy White— who in his cur- 
rent best seller, says that after gmduating summa cum . 
laude from Harvard in 1938 (I graduated from Yale in '38/ 
he learned (let me underscore that Word)*4ie learned that 
money counts, tlmt guns counted, that power counted, 
but only when h^ was sixty years old did he re$dize,that 
ideas counted. To use his words' '\ . . The cruelties and 
nobilities, the creations and the trag^iti (of great i^liticat 
leaders) flowed far more from what was in their heads, 
than, from what was^ in their glands . . 

^his thought came to Teddy White after he vyas sixty! It 
took 35 years for a Harvard summa Cum laude gr&duate to 
figure out that Mao Y'se Tung, dharles de Gaulle, Mahat- 
ma Ohandi, Winston Churchill, Kennedy and others were 
motivated more by "What was in their heads than from 
what was in their glands/' 

I submit that testimony in a devastating criticism of 
higher education in America in the 1930*s. 

The intellectual shallowness of the 1930*s education was* 
• matched by its capacity to destroy what it could not re- 
place. Again Teddy White provides an example. Teddy 
White went to Harvard, a devout, orthodox, Jewish 
youngster and four years later was eating roast pork with 
the Communists in China. And loving it! Chou-en-Lai was 
even able to make Teddy White believe that the pork he 
• was eating was duck! How? %ecausc, Teddy White says, 
thou-eh-Lai was a-mqn you wanted to believe! Now that 
he is over 60, Teddy White is beginning, apparently, to 
realize he was wiser at 16. Harvard really helped him, . 
didn't it? ^ * 

I <went to Yale Law School in 1938 naively expecting to 
study about justice . . . what was rif ht anldf wrong; what^ 
ought to be done to improve society; how to extend the 
, writ of law to overcome the inequities of life. Did 1 get a 
. shock! The Professors told me the law t^ad little or nothing 
to do' with justice. What the judge ate for breakfast had 
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^ore to do with his rulings than legal p^cedj^ts. There ^ 
were plenty of precedents pn either side of atiy case^they 
said. •* lust-give me the conclusaori you waly and I'l^ find 
the ppccedents^** th« learned Professor explained to us 
neophytes. Oliver Wendell Holmes' 'faijfous' dicta were 
almost holy writ. Holmes Wd writte; 
that there was **no brooding" omnipn 
no law that trarf^cended t^ particul 
were to be decided on pragmatic^ §oc/al 

*hc wrote in tho^famoius Virgjnia case authorizing the in- 

* voluntary sterilization of the fcebi/ minded, **three.genera- 
tions of imbeciles arc enough." That was evidence ^ugh 
for him. He didn't* want any/more **hnbeciles^' — as he 
called them. So sterilize them,yne said, **in order to prevent 
our being swamped with incompetence . . **It is better^ 
for all the wprid if instead or waiting to execute degenerate 
offspring for crime, or to^et them starve for their imbe- 
cility^ society can prevcn/ those who are manifestly unfit 
from continuing , their Aind. . The learned Holmes 
wrote those lines in 1927, fiye years before ^Idous Hux- 
ley's Brave New Worla, in the era which produced Stalin, 
Hitler, th^ Gulag ami the Holocaust. Holmes was not 
alone. Harold Laski/another one of the gurus oi my time, 
wrote Holmes con^ 

. I. sterilize all Jfne ^unfit among whom include all the 
fundamentalists." V 

Yale and Harvard, Holmes and Laski were not alone in 
their ethic. We enjoyed, if that's the correct word, lectures 

^ by famous law professors and practitioners fit>m Chicago, 
Columbia, New York, Washington and Boston. And, with 
this cdibcatioii, we '*succeeded!" We won World War U, 
mastered the world militarily, ushered in the greatest 
economic prosperity in history, fathered the baby boom, 
yawned with piscntiower, and elected Kennedy. And then \\ 
chqse4hc '^Best afid the Brightest." That's what the Presi-. 
dent-elect told me he wanted. And th'at'^ what he got— no 
- political partisanship; no regional! or racial narrowness. He 
got the best businessmen, the best economists, the best 
diplomats, the best politicians. He even got the fifst PhlD, 
ever to sit in a Presidential Cabinet. They stayed together 
longer and. worked together longer than any Presidential 
Cabinet in this century. None of them stole money. None 
of them divorced their wives, or fell into the Tidal Basin cw 
sniffed cocaine,-or perjured themselve^'. Ail of them got 
honorary degrees from everywhere. I got 24 myself. But 
things didn't turn out so well, did they? 

1 never understood why— till about a year ago— when a 
young but extremely able political operator told me . . . 

••Mr. Shrivcr, we know everything abouj poUtics: how 
to win elections, how to get out the vote, how to use TV, 
how to interpret polls, how to choose winning issues, how 
to package the candidates . . . .We've got only one prob- 
lem" — we don't know what to do with victory." 

That, too, is a damning commentary on higher educa- 
tion. Because *the man who said that, and his associates. 
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are stars from t# American universities. 

As Pirector of^he Pease Corps 1 hipcd tht first Catholic 
priests and nuns. and the first F^rotestant clergyman ever 
employed ih regular Federal' government jobs. Was I' 
violating the constitutional doctrine involving separation 
of Ch\ir^h and state? No one could teU mc;. So I went 
ahead on my own. Iwas sued, of j:o6rse, by '*Protestants 
And Other-AmericansUnited." But wicwon^ 

I duthorizeH the first Federal mdney Tor IcKaKdistribu- 
tion* of contraceptive materials tHjough Community Ac- 
. tiorr Agencies provided the request, originated Ig^ally and 
enjoyed local support. ••Local Option" we called it. Was 
4hat morally right? At t^e same time I forbade 4\^deral 
payment for sex informatioff and contraceptive devicel to 
minors without parental co^^ent and abortions no matter, 
for whom. Was that right, morally? No one could tell me. 

I had no intellectual training to make those decisions 
despite seven years of American higher education. My 
decisions were based on my own reading and beliefs, plus/ 
advice from ray friends who were as ill-firepared as I. \ 
These Washington activities were preceded hy similac£x- 
periences here in Chicago. By what right did I, as President 
pf the Board of Education here, discriminate by construct- 
ing more new scJhool buildings on the south side in the slum 
area^ near this University^ than in the well-to^a areas on 
e rAirar north? By what moral right, incidentally, did' the. 
University of Chicago participate in clearing thousands 
and thousands o^poor Blacks from the Woodlawn area to 
protect the environment around this University? Did the 
Divinity S^ool faculty members say anything about that 
University policy and program when it was carried out? 
Perhaps they aid. But fylonsignor Egan was the .only 
•clergyman i do remember who fought for those Black 
, 4>eople then, and for his efforts hf was ••relieved of his 
command/'^and exiled to South Bend. ^ 

In the last^six years I have visited the Soviet Union fre- 
cjuently on legal business. I've been there probably. 20-30 
times. Tve got good friends who work in the JCrehilin. I 
talk to them on the long distance phone. I drink vodka in 
the best restaurants there and sleep on clean, cool sheets in 
their best hotels. " • ' 

What would Solzhenitsyn say about people like me? 
That problem bofhered me, so I scheduled a vyeek at the 
Vatican to ask the experts there for criticism artd advice. I 
had noticed th^t Gromyko and Podgorny visited the Pope 
and that Papal emissaries went often to the USSR, Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. How could they consort, 
so to speak, with the atheists, the en<*m!es of God? Should 
I? 1 didn't have to — to earn a living. . 

No one ever suggested that experts in American higher 
education ^puld help me resolve that personal, moral 
problem. . 

And when I ran for President and faced the ultimate 
contemporary political question^at leastjn my o>An mind 
—would I or would I not ''push the button" in a nuclear 
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confrontation! there was no theologian or moral phiioso- ' 
^hcf who knew enough about nuclear warfare to hiJ^ip me 
with that problem.' 

I could add dozens of practical questions ;and problems 
from politics, education, warfare, scienc:;e, medicine, the • 
law, b.ut the point is obvious: v \ ' 

When persons in our society reach a certain levei-jn Wkt^"^ 
ness, law, medicine, politics, education and other profes- 
sions, many of the probl^s they Jace are moral problems. 
For the pi<;rson who bcconies President of the United States 
neafly all the prpbleip^ arc moral problems. Rarely, if 
ever/ docs the Pt^ident lack for military advice, scientific 
qdvicc, fiitancial advice, medical advice, female ^dvice, 
Chicano Advice* ^Black advice, or diplomatic advice. He 
just cap J get theadyicc'he needs the most!! 
* So w(^ecided^bout ten years ago to see if .a new kind of 
tl irtsti^ajkion could be created to bring soipg. of 
the best moral ih^logians, moral phil^ophefsTs^^IaTand 
religious ,cthic|st$ '^ together on a permanent basis "^Wh 
exi^rts fron^ m^ijine, law, nurling, foreign policy, and 
science, not just tb ialk with one another socially, not just 
for conferences anc} ad hoc dialogue sessions, but per-' 
jnanentfy, for |birtLw6rk. By which I mean writing books 
and articles todetner; participating in joint research' pro- 
jects; participating in weekly working seminars together; 
criticizing one' another's scholarly work in utero (so to 
speak), and tcachirtg Coijrscs together. We wanted this 
institution to be m a uiiiversity setting — for students, for 
permanence, forlbs^sic research, for scholarly environ- 
ment., for infiUralioti or subversion*(if you will) of the 
existing, isolated university schools and departments. We 
^ wanted this institution to be located in Washington where 
^ \Xs faculty would be rcadUy available to the Federal Execu- 
• tivc Branch, to^he Congress, to the national press, to the 
diplomatic cdrps, and tQ the headquarters staff persdhnel^ 
of all the churches wlfo Center their national work in Wash 
ington. 

Weil, today wc'vi^i got it— The Kennedy Institute of 
Ethics. It sifkrted slow^iv, bui it's beginning to get results. 

How do we measura results? It's not easy, nor a scienti- 
fic process. But there are at least some signs. 

The permanent faculty is large and growing. Scholars do 
accept invitations to jo|h the Institute. And some e\jen pay 
to work with usi Faculty rtiembers serve on Ethics Ad- 
visory Boards to the Sec|elafy of H.EtW., to the Director 
of N,I.H,, to the Technology Assessment Committee of 
the Congress. The Natio^^al' Qommission for Research on 
Human Subjects now ha$ a* ^^s^aff philosopher'' (which 
must be a first in* American 'political History) ^nd that 
**staff philosopher'* is a I^en^5i<dy Institute faculty mem- 
ber. (The" first incumbent in iHkt post was your colleague, 
Stephen Toulmin.) Books, ^rticlte,, and even an Encyclo- 
pedia are beginning to appear. f^?w doctori^tes are being 
offered; instructional materials rewritten for undergradu- 
ate and graduate students; etid^ovJ^ent funds developed 
for professorships', specialize^ libraries, and computer 
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services; post-doctoral students afe being draWti in, new 
courses offered in -Idw school, in medical school, and for 
undergraduates; visiting lecturers expand the Institute's in- 
fkience and outreach. Muslims have joined 'Jews and 
Christians and sfecularists^in a cooperative effort to make 
this Institute an intdHectual resource for the entire Univer- 
sity. InltiUfndwe, technologibaJ terms the IfwttTiitai*might 
beTikened to a central Heating system or a central power 
plant from which ethics', moraj^^theqlogy, and' philosophy 
c^njradiate out to and into e^r>' school and department in 
• an entire University; and tlm>a|h th|t University, to the 
tepital city and Government of our colntry. 

But even this new institution, were it^otally sxiccessfulf 
would not be able to provide what is ultimately needed for 
modern man ahd modern government. For this institution 
is committed only to the pursuit of knowledge, ko the inte- 
gration qf knowledge with ethics and philosoprty, and to 
the application of that unified perspective and ,those 'in- 
sights to secular ^biems. The Institute is djedicated tosthc 
-•cognitive disciplines — befitting a University and a com- 
munity of scholars. . . 

But beyc^d knowledge lies wisdom, beyond cognition 
lies volition^ beyond truth lies sanctity. Hpw can academic 
persons and universities contribute to the greatest need of 
co/itemporary American society— which suffers not from 
e absence o{ t^d or/drink,. 'home or health, nor from' 
lack of physical securityiSnaterial possessions, freedom of 
bought, religion, assembly, travel or press. 

In a brilliant, repetit speech in Washington, Octavio Paz, 
the Mexican poet,^ historian and philosopher Said: 

The sickp^ of the West is moral, rather then 
soci(jJ and econontic. It is true that our eco- 
nomic problems arhserious, and thatjhey have 
not been resolved; the contrary, inflation, 
Cind unerffphryment are on the rise, ft is^aisa ' ^ 
true that poverty has ndt disappeared, 'despite 
our abundahj^e. Huge groups — women, racial , 
^ religious and linguistic minorities — still are or 
feet excluded. But the real, friost profound 
discord lies in the sQui of each of us.' The future ; 
has become the realm of horrdr, and the pres- > 
ent has turned into a desert The liberal socie- / ' 
ties spin tirelessly, not forward, but round and : ' 
round. If they change, they are not t runs fig-^ 
ured. The hedonism of the West is the other 
face of its desperation; its nihilism^ends in sui- . 
cide^and in inj^rior forms of credulity, ^such 
as political fanaticisms and magical chimeras. 
The empty place left by Christianity in the 
modern soul is not filled by philosophy, but by 
the crudest superstitions. Our eroticism is a 
techniqu^l not ah art or a passionU ^ . . 
These* haunting words so full of truth, so poetie, sg wise 
—stun the mind with their clarity and insight. ' 
What can be dohciibout the world they di^scribc? 
I am not sure, Who!?? But I have a thought. 
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I suggest wc commence th^'ioiig, hard tasj^whcre 
scholars are needed as much' 4/saints— of lifting Ursdvcs 
from **thc pursuit of fiappir^s" to an additioffal and new 
level of political thought syid moi|il vigours to 
of holiness/* / 

So it will4akc a thoi,Hiand 'ycars^fo^ beings toXee 
"the pursuit of holiness'* as %;pf^ctical, transfcy?fhing, 
personal, and socie^ possibility. * / 
• \^It took as long/'to r«ch the high R^naissafice after the 
Fall^f Rome. |f took tfac Jews from 70 A. D. Jti.» 1967— 
1 j9i(X)^earsf7t^ ^regain the ^ycstem Wall of The Temple in 
lerusaieni^ ttpe need* not be tlie most important conr 
side?ition ijir'tftc pursuit of holiness. ' ' 

'V(fhat*s^t|ic relevance, however, of holiness to our con- 
tcmpoi^^ problenvs? How ^^n*its pursuit fill "The empty 
piacpMit by Chnstia^wty in the modern soul'*? More ^ 
f imi^l^t are the ^ruj>^nlive questions— What is hoUijiCss, 
4|w^/why pursue itf And what has a University to do with 
//(^ 

' ' No o^e cpiitd answer those questions, in a few. moments, 
let aionb iri tbe^conclu^n to a mere spe^h. But in this 
place sffelfing to this audience ^ have the temerity and 
hope\^ believe that every person UsteJ^ing to my voice will 
intuitively understarid much of wh^t I am tryjng to say. 

*;Holincss'* encompasses all thpsic attributes of God*s 
being, and life, and personality, which attract, satisfy, and 
terrify man. His irreilstiblc power ,^;His immensity and 
glory; His light, heat, and speed; His overwHehning pres- 
ence whfeh cart fill a miilion universe^ and yet touch' every 
molecule in an individual body. We Christians say^ the 
Jews before us said^— that in eternity we shall find perfect 
fulfillment in an inexpressible union with God— that we 
shall join the heavenly chorus in an unceasing cWnt siag- 
ing/*Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty**— Kadosh,^ 
Kadoshp Kadosh— Sanctus, Sahctus, Sinctus. 
Doc* that sound mindless and toring— an -unceasing 
, chant of •'Holy, Holy, Holy.'* If it does, probably we 
don't kno* what holiness is. 

V . Holind^ tbat quality which demands our respect^ our 
rcvcrcnjK^ur praise, which fills' us with ^oy and awe, 
whick^^onates and charms and.fii|[tlk'.Tt is that depth 
whidviprobing cannot sound, that height which vision , 
cannot reach. But it is also that loye, that beauty, which 
spontaneously ^licits the rhapsodic cry— '*|;Joiy, Holy, 
Holy,^% 

* Small wonder ihat Catholics are supposed to address the 
' Pope as **Your Htoliness." That's the highest attribute we 
can conceive /But how many Catholfbfcf graduates of 
Universities— Icnow what they are saying when they ^say, 
"His Holiness, the Pope.** And if graduates of Catholic 
universitks donH know Ifrhat holing is, what are Catholic 
universities teaching them which they q^not learn equally 
v&ilii^ better at a secular college? \ ^ 

Rudolph Otto wrote an entire book on '*The Idea o^he 
Holy/M aijp indebted for the insights he has given me. But 
muitnU philosophers, and theologians today give all thai 
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• he gavej)rus alihudred volumes more to teach about and 
lead^bdern man to perceive the need for McHne^ and for- 
J^hweh. In our scientific, tcchnologicai-, materialistic • 
/^orld will any one or any thing elst sffficeV . 
' ShoPuldn't the theologians and moral phifosopher? teach 
thai holiness is an attitude which includes pO€^tic insight, 
filial piety, moral vigout; and Intellectual power— a com- 
mitment to explore and explain the holiness of the universe 
ahd of ipankind~ari appreciation^ of mystery, and of the / 
power .df the spirit, < ^ . ' " ^ 

'^.S. Lewis described * Hell as that state of existence • 
where each person withdraws farther and farther front 
every dther pftson, indulging more and mdtc in f he par- 
ticular negation wlyoh he or she had chosen in preference 
t6 union with God. Each one's ^elf^ntcred existence, 
each one's lofietiness and dislancpfffom God, and from 
fellow human beings, V^creases and increases and increases^ 
— until every suclv person becomes like a black hole in 
. space where the density of des^r equals the distance ftipm 
God. Infmjte destiny, infinite distance, i^fiait?^ despair. 
•That's Hell! And it can exist qn egj^, now, here, iij th^ 
U.S.A. as well as in the U.S.S.R: 

- That's one reason .why, it has sqeftied to me, that Vati- 
can 11^ with its/concept of aggornimcnto was so right in 
opening the t*ndt and hearts o^hristians to the reaiiz^K,. 
tion.th^t Christians must mow outward to savci|umanity 
from Hell, not just i\ Eternity but here on Eartn— the yell 
which Octavio Paz describes, John XXlH's love ehabl^d 
him to discern the emptmcss and the need ,of women and 
men today. Paul Wl helped with Populgrum Progressoi 
with ' Gatfdium et S/^, with his cry '*War Never Again! 
Ne^er a&fl War." , — » 
> *aohn Paul I i:ommunicate>f his love' just with^his smile. 
He seemed to personify the ancient s^ing— '*See the 
Christians how they love one another!^' 

Now comes l^tft John Paul II, survivor of a Nazi forced 
labor camp, trained as a priest in an underground s^mi- 
jistfyi a 20th century catacomb;— sy of a worker and a . 
' worker himself in the minc^and quarries of Europe; a man 
who- has .known hunger, colti and prison; .a man despised 
who Has become a man acclaimed^How? 
By,' I surest, his^pursuit^of holiness." 
'•True, genuine Christianity, it has been written, "is 
riot a dogma, or hierarchy, or liturgy, or mora%, hut the 
life giving spirit of Christ r^ly, though invisibly^j3ffesent 
in humanity and acting in if. . ." / 
That's hoHness! ^ . , ^ 

That's what we need! — ^ 
* That's what theologiaris, philpsophers, add moralists 
are called ^upon to infuse into tfie life^of the iniellect, into 
the bone marrow of their students, so that tfjpy may be- 
come the new prophets of the Truth . . Human' beings 
able to personify the fact that all life'^ll knowledge, all 
'holiness comes^to us by working of the Holy Spirit 



whose power exceeds the : 

tics, even the power of idc 

\ I . 
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. . . we mupt be content (o hope L 
be saved-^t^r salvation is. not yet 
is s6mething we must mif for with^ 
The Spirit too comes to help us in / 




JoliaTmcyEUk 



( 



shail 
%ht~it 
ience. 

til 



Tomorrow h the vigil of Pentapo^t, and di|fi^ the Mass 
on ih^t oecasion those wdrds wiU be read, ^mbody a ^ 
though^ that is not inappropriate to be heaj^|this after^ 
noon by y9u of the c!las$ of 197S whose co%nencement 
sviU have awakened a fresh vision of hope^as close ti]is 
V jjhase of your lives and prepare to open a rie>;^chapter of 
J your a^hly ^n^tiqiage. ^ regardless of th^umerous 
^ and vaUfd patterns Jbat yaur steps WiU trace l^ut in the 
coming time» ytfu will^ w|icrever you are on whatever age 
^ you will have reached, ha^ one thii|g in tomnft^ c^h of 
yoii will ultima!l|^y amvejit the icrminatim^of %% or her 
joftimey and face the nhal verdict that await^^ name- 
Iy» either tjic sa|3^altOTKof which Sain^t P^ul remii^kd^ the 
Romans, oriiTdeprivat^ In the meantime thetecoll^- 
tion nowjrmi then of that ines<;apable fact will lei^ moral 
support and a steadinc^ of aim to the vocation ^pf your 
choice, vwutcvcr that n^y he, / 
May l,uthen» congratulate you on the successful pomple- 
'-tion of thb high endeavor that originally broughryou to 
this campus, and to^ngratulate as weir your families, 
friends, ana sponsdrs^hose assistance has enabiecf you to 
• translate tfis^hope and dream of an earlier day i^to the 
reality that ; iwaits you tomorrow. t 

If you#hiive in common with every class that h^ pre- 
ceded you» and with every class that will follow you, the 
certainty^oi death and final judgment, the society into 
which yoj/will now step has little in common with that of 
Ihe Ujii^rsity's first graduates of the 1890*s or, indeed, 
tl|ose whtr received their degrees here as recently as a 
'decade and a half ago; It is a society that is experiencing a 
profounci revolution in every aspect of life» not least ip the 
realm of ihe spirit, a re^^lution that has created an un- 
paralkLed situation in the Unit^ States and in most^of the 
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western wQfrld. In many r^pe^ti if; resembles that described 
by a^distinguished' historian when he wrqte: 

.By a revolutionary situation is here meant 
<me in which conjidenc0 in thrust ice or rea- 
sotfablen&s of existiAg ^thohity is undj^- 
> mirwdj^ wliere old loyalties fade, obligations are 
'/elt as ^inifwsitions, Stw se?ms arbitrary, and 
respect for superiors is felt as a fornt of humili- , 
ation . * 

No community can flourish if such nfgative 
^ qttitud^ are widespread or Ipn^-lasting, The 
crisis is g^risis of community itself, political, 
economic, sociological, personal, psychologi- 
cal, and moral ahhe same time . . , Something 
must happen if continuirig deterioration is to be 
avoided; some new^ kind or basis df community 
must be formed J ' \ ' ■ 

AS meitibcrs of the Class of 1978 you nefd no detailed 
documentation to convince you o^the similarity of our so- 
ciety to the analysis offered by the learned historian. Every 
thoughtfurperson will agree that the evidence is on all sides 
of us. Let two current samples suffice to illustrate what is 
meant. For an almost unprecedented fohy-four weeks a 
work called Looking Out for Number One has^eao on the 
'list of bcst-seilers in non- fiction. The openfng ^ntcnccs of 
the introduction and of Chapter I of that worlc speak for 
themselves. The author declared: . / 

Anyone who is familiar with my philosophy 
would be disappointed if I didn't say that my " 
sole reason for writing this book w^s^o make as 
much money as possible ... ' 

Clear your mind, then Parget foundationless . 
traditions, forget the 'moral* standards others 
have tried to intimidate you into accepting as 
'rights . . : 
Looking out for Number JJne is the con- 
^ scidUs rational effort to spfhAas much time as 
possible doing those things wmch bring you the 
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greatest amount of pleasure and less time to 
those which cause pain. ^ . ? 

The second example- presents a far different approach to 
the malaise of our time in the new book of Sissela Bok, 
professor of ethics in the Harvard Medical School, which 
she has entitled, laying. Moral Choices in Public and Pri- 
vate Life. Professor Bok has stated, '*no moral choices are 
more common or fjjore troubling than those which have to 
do with deception," and after reading her book one re- 
viewer concluded, ^iying-is epidemic in ouj society.*** 
The revolution in contemporary soc^ety^ is enormously 
^ y * complicated, and it would be folly to suppose that it could 

' be cither explained by any simple cause or remedied by any 
single formula. Yet virtually all observers are agreed tfiat 
at its heart lies the malign iriffuence of that deception that 
. begetr distrust. It is an influence that has gravely shaken 
hunTiankyid's confidence in international relations, in 

^ naiio1f£il^governmenl, in business, in education, yes, at 
times even in the family and the Church, lt,^dds up to the 
evil harvest that wg of the I970's have reaped from a 
-generation that has lost the high mgral purpose in the 
public domain that was a characteristic of the nation's his-^^ 
tory, even though the?^^ w6re never l^f Americans 
whose private lives belied the moral principles that the. 
nattipnal ethos honored and extolled. And it hardly need be 
said that demoralization in the publig^main inevitably 
induces a similar reaction in private lives . 

What, you may ask, has this to do with us, members of 
the Glass of \918Tl vvould answer that by virtue of your 
tjraining in this University your responsibility 4o the society 
of which you are a nart has been heightened, and that it 
may rightly bc expeiJcd that in your individual place and 
station you will make a conscious effort to uphold moral 
'principle. Surely, it is not to indulge an excess of eUtism or 
to cultivate intellectual snobbery to state that your time 
here has raised you, above the commonaUiy by reason of 
your superior education, even though ours is an age when 
attendance at college or university has embraced the largest 
numbers in the nalion^s historyT.To put itMn scriptural 
tcrms^ our^^ord's parable of the talents has a special rele- 
vance for yoii.* As Jesus told His disciples in another con- 
tact: 

\ When a man hasi^reat deal given him, a great - 
^ ' deal will b0 demanded of him; when a man has 
\ had a gr&at deal given him on trust, even more 
will be expected of him,^ 

Thus you graduates can apply to yourselves Saint Paul's 
words to the Ephdsians when*he said, **Each of us has re- 
^ . ccivcd God's favor in the measure in ^hich Christ bestows 

( \ Should you, therefore, leave this campus feqling no 
I sense of responsibility in this regard, in a word, with the 
\ c|«j|fnant aim of *look[ng out for number ope,' cither The 
Catholic University of America will have failed in its 
\ xjbHgation to you, of you will have faHed the University, 
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your sponsors, and yourselves. For tljie experience of the 
race bears steady witness that there is no such thing i^' a' ^ 
valueless society, if it^does not have values of a high and . 
ennobhng order it will have those that are demoralizing 
and base, for on basic issues human motivation admits of 
relatively little that is simply rieutral. To be sure, in many ^ 
of th^ lesser choices that meih and women are called upon 
. to make, there is a via media; but in th? essential and signi- 
ficant matters that color and shape a society's conduct and 
durability tlje choice is normally more restricted and 
demanding. Given the talents and the peFsonal enlighten- 
ment implied by the degree's you are to receive on the 
morrow, a neglect of these responsibilities would be a 
grave omission, one that -would alm^ suggest a . sin 
against 'the light, that sm against the Holy Spirit of which, 
you wil^iC^call, Jesus, x)^ce said, . . anyone who says a 
word against the Son Qf Man will be forgiven; but let any- 
gSie speak against the Holy Spirit and he tvill not i)e for- 
given either in this world^pr in the next, "* ^ 

But if your university training has enlarged your obliga- 
tions, so too have your advantages in meeting them bgen 
enriched. Unlike many of the classes that have gone be^ 
fore, your outlook on life itself has been rendered more 
real and enduring by virtue of the more mature and sop^is- 
' ticated concept of your faith. You. have been better pre- - 

pared to meet the complexities 'that will inevitably confront 
* you, for you hav^ been schooled to understand that there « 
are some questions to which there is no answer. Unlike so 7 
many among your predecessors you have been made to 
realize in the familiar words of Adrian van Kaam that, 
**Life is a mystery tg be lived, not a iltbblem to be ^ 
solved.'*'' In fine, the circumstances in which you 'have 
achieved maturity will have convinced you that yq^j must 
to a degree learn to live \«th mystery. 

Thus your knowledge wall inform you that the m^tery . 
that enshrouds the Christian dispensation was present at its 
birth, for you will recalnife words gf the aged Simeon as 
he held tTie Child Jesus in his arms in. the Temple of Jeru- 
salem as he said to His Mother: ' ^ 

Yqu see this child: He is destined far the fall ^ 
and for the rising of^any in Israel, destined to 
be a sigh that is rejected . ' 

And your acquaintance withKh? Church's history through 
nearly twe^y centurfeai^ill have convinced yon of the 
validity of the diviife d^liotom^^ spoken by Sirneon before 
the Church was born at Pentecost. For Jesus has been, 
indeed, a destiny 'for the fall and for the rising of many,* 
and for a sign that has since that distartt day been rejected 
by coVntless ,mcn and women who came to know His 
name. 

As a se^iuel to that initial mystery your faith in the 
Church hasjbeeti refined in thel sense thSt, once again 
unlike the^raduates of earlier generations, you dd^ not 
expect to find in her teaching an answer to all of lite's 
problerhs, while at the same time you recognize that in the 
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. Church you will discover jnore answers to human perplexi- 
ties than in any other source. That i^Vhy amid the doubts 
and uncert^nties that cnguif us all you and your peers can 
summon thf realistic approach which is a hallmark of your 
generation, and thus accept with a deeper setcnitjy not only 
the dicotomy expr^scd by Simeon but, too, the ianumcr- 
jblc contradictions that confront you on every side. With 
, this knowledge and this realism your faith in God and in 
His Church will be the infor^ng principle oC your con- 
science, and in this way you wilij^ afforded a consolation 
which no other earthly support cap sustain. It will bring to 
^eaeh of ypu4hat ii>n^ peace that w^ so mark^ a charac- 
teri$tici|f that blessed and univenally honored man" Saint 
'"^JThomas^Morc, the 500th anniveiiary of whos? birth we 
celebrate this yeai^Hc frequently gave expression to that 
beautiful and cnvim)le sereAity, perhaps never more suc- 
cimrtly tEan when he wrote:. * * 
Thiiu sf^tlUmjileasure comparable find to 
ih ' inward gladmss of a virtuous mind, * ' 

tii^SiPS^^c t^^^ calpulattd to d^troy the mind's 
*ihward gladness*%f which Thomas More spoke timn our^^ 
geiiefations' pervasive loss of confidence in all that Wiis 
once thought to afford a haven for the universal yearning 
for certainty and security. Every element .of life that in a 
previous age seemed to offer that guaraiUa now appears 
tqhave given way» and the human family, seemiagly bereft 
of inspiring leadership, gropes amid the encircling dbrt^ 
ness to find a light that will illtmiine its stumbling stepLf 

* Basically it is a condition that had its origins in a stark re- 
newal cuMhe pa^t of all too many of Friedrich Nietzsche's 
jloriii^tion of man and that unhappy philosopher's 

^^thctic cry, **God is dead!" In the swirling frenzy of con- 
flicting forces^that subsequently ova;took sp large a por- 
tion 'of humankind there have been been some Catholics 
who have turned a deaf car to the voice of one of our con- 
temporary world's few prophetic I^ders, Pope Paul VI, 
toward whom^ I am convinced, in a calmer age history will^ 
be kind. r ' 

One of the chief substitutes for religioul faith that 
a^ompanied the unfolding of the modern era was a belief 

-iar science. Every civilized person, no matter what his dr 
her religious j:ommitment may^bc, is appreciative of tire 
marvels achieve^ by modern science. Moreover, they arc 

' grateful that the senseless and etiervatin^^ar %etWeen reli- 
gion and science has now in good measur^Seen laid to rest. 
Of late, however, certain scientists themselves have begun 
to <^ In question postulates that long held sway concern- 
ing such matters as the origin of the universe. The latest 
work of Arthur Ko^tler, for example, reveals his disillu- 
sionment with the scientific explanation for the universe's 
beginning. And the appearance of Robert Jastrow of 
Columbia University before the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of ^Science 
here in Washington thr« months ago caus^ sdmething of 
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a sensationv %n incident that prompted one reporter to 
write: 

* In (he pasi few decades this puzzh of the 
origin of the cosmic egg has bumped astrono- 
mers unexpectedly, and a^ little irritably, 
straight into the problem of God. ^ ^ 

Eviwi, more* recently another unsettling voice has been 
raisa^taji Dr, Arno A. Penzias of the Bcil Telephone 
Laborat5ri« speaking.of the origin of the universe stated: 
^ My argument is tkatxhe l^t data we have are 
exactly wftat I would have predicted, had I had 
nothings to go on but the five books of Moses, 
the psalms, the Bible as a whole. ^ * ' 



In that connection 'o|ie is reminded of that wise scientist . 
Vannever Bush, long associated wjth the Carnegie Institu- 
tion and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who 
concluded a xhemor able article which he called Science 
Parses," by carefully wei^ii^ the respective pos^ns of. 
the scientist and the'ftieologian, and then envisionihg^tJ|e \ 
young man about to tmibaA on a scientific carwr: • 
'As always he wilt build his own comepts and ) 
his own loyalties.^H^Svill follow science where\^ 
it leads, but will not attempt to follow where it ^ ^ 
cartnot Jelled. Arid, with a pause, he will admit 
, afaith.'' )t ' . ' 

One has the impr^ipn that an increasing number of scicn- 
tists have begun to pause; if that should prove true^it is a 
whol^omc development, althoughone that will afford^ 
slight consolation to those who rooted their ultimate com- 
mitmerffto life itself ^nd to its values on science alone, 
( What, then, by way of conclusion is to be said to you, 
/the Class. of 1978, concernihg the supreme goaj of personal" 
/ salvation of which mention was made at the outset? I am 
unable to offer you any guaranteed formula by. which your 
success in life can be assured, other than the ancient one 
r that was sounded at the dawn of the Church's life by the 
first pope.* Fresh from the invigorating toj^ch of the' fire bf 
^entecost and imbued with the grace the Holy Spirit, 
Saint Peter rose before the hostile Sanhednn in Jerusalem . 
ar)d boldly declared: 

this' Jesus is 'the stone rejected by you the 
builders which has become the cornerstone. ' 
There is no salvation in anyone else, for there 
is no other name in the whole world given to 
n}en by which we are to be saved. ^* 

It is by rc^on of their , having been for or against that 
name that, as Simeon .foretold, the intervening centuries 
hgvc witnessed the rise and the fall of many: It is as true 
today as it has been throughout Christian history, and it 
will be thus to the end of time. Endowed with the divine - 
gift of free will, it is for you and for me to make the choice. 
No one can or will compel us in that most fateful of all 
decisions. But for those to whom there has beeq given the 
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' further giftSof^Caith in Jesus^ the Son of pod, an4 in the 
' Church as His chosen in&trupient of salvation for those 
who jbelieve. the decision shduid be firmer an^ more un- 
^ wavefing. And that decision will embrace ^a consolation 
which qnly a commitn\ent, to supernatural jfajth can fur- 
nishj. In moments of high achievemcnr4nd joy it will 
moderate and sober your elatign, jutt as m njomeaxs^of 
trial and sorrow it will be your surest comfort and support. 
For as the history of humankind eloquently attests, there 
. mix be moments of both for each of you of the 6f 
^ 1978, as there have been for each of lis wHp have preceded 
you- May success* therefore, attend your ev,eryamd«rtak- 
}ng, but should success elude you/as af times it will, and 
disappointment, reverse, and grief be jj^our portion, tnay 
you have the depth of faith to tyrn your gaze toward the 
Cross, for there and there alone will be the vision that can 
and will sustajji you. With that parting thought^ then, we 
a&k' Almighty God here this|carly evening that each mem- 
N^r of this Class of 1978. may realize- in his and her life in 
the days that lie before you the beautiful prayer of Car- 
dllnal Newman when he said: • 
: , - May it' l^four blessedffess, as years go on, to 
add one grace tg another, and advance upward, 
♦ r step by step, neither neglecting the lower after ^ 
attaining the higher, nor aiming at the higher 
before attaining the lower. The first grace is 
faith, the last is love; first comes humiliation, 
then comes ^peace; first comes diligence, then 
comes resignation. May we learn to mature all 
^ graces in us;— fearing and trembling, watching 

, : and repenting, because Christ is coming; Joy- 
fuL thankful, and cariiess of the future because \ 
He is come. ' ' " . 
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THE CATHOLICCQLLEGE: 
AQUESTlbNOFIEffiNTrr^ 



For the last twd decades, the question of identity of 
the Catholic College has b^en qu^ionsd, delated and dis- 
Classed on campuses and in publications, by academicians 
^d by bishops, in season and out of season, though many 
ai&wers have suggested, none has yet appeared as 
totally satisfactory. The founding of several new colleges 
within the^last decade with the avow^ purpose of plkfing 
the philosophy of Aquinas , and the teachings of "the 
Church at the center of the curriculnfn h^peaks thc 4>clief 
f some thai existing colleges have ^iti^^^f(tnoycd away, 
deliberately, under pressure^r even unconsciously, from 
their Catholic heritage. The other end of the spectrum of 
Ibelief is represented by those colleges which have given up 
affiliation with the Church and declared themsetv^ non- 
sectarian. ^ • 
' A great number of Catholic colleges, however, still 
struggle \yith the question, apparently dissatisQed ^ith 
either solution* There is a' recognition that times^ have 
indeed changed since most of these instittkions were 
founded, but there is also a Rowing awaren^s that some 
of the institutions of our acadcbac ancestors need to be re- 
thought in the light of Vatican I! and theMemands of the 
next century. The rethinking process is not an easy one. To 
establish a think-tank and apply the results is not the way^ 
of modern ncademe. Oi^ must involve t^e whole academic 
corfimunity, esp^ially ti^e faculty, in the process. This 
approach means there will i^e no easy solutions next year, 
for there are fears to be allayed, demons to be laid to rest 
and basic principles to be agire^ on. The faculty must be 
willing to deal m\h the question of academic frjfdom in its 
.best sense and take the time to differentiate ^tweetr in- 
struction and indoctrination. Dealing with the issue must 
not be allowed to Iwrome an exercise in futility or a 
^ tempesLin an ivory tower; it must lead to clarifications and 
affect the curriculum, hiring practices, allocation pf re- 
sources and the self awareness of the whole college 
commtmity. 

This article uses a small undergraduate Catholic liberal 
arts4:ohege as a typical example of the current state of ^e 
question. A direction for dealing with the issue of the iden- 




tity of the college, specifically as Qatholic, is suggested. 
The college, located in northeast Wiscoi&in^ had struggled 
'with the (|uefttion of its relig^^ heritage befor^, and the 
result was a statement ^ed rne^eligious Dimension pf 
St, Norbert College. The statement was approved by the 
faculty and the Trustees as refl^tiiw^e general position 
f the college, This raised t|c inevitable question: do the 
fafulty^d administration really believe the contents of 
thfe^tatemcnt? Is it, merely words for put^lic consumption 
or does it make redl demands on all involved? The aca- 
demic cohimunity had to come to grips with the issue. 
I What happened and continues to happen at St, Norbert 
\ College can be generalized for many of its sister schools, 
I \ The direction this one small college has taken may^ Ijelp 
-f Wher colleges struggling yith the samcissue. 
/ St. Norberj^as founded in 1898 as a Catholic institu- 
tion of higher Yarning, and remains so to the present day. 
Throughout its history; the College has demonstrated the 
religious dimension of its existence in a variety of ways, 
incIucWng ownership and control by the Norbertine com- 
munity, a staff predoqiinantly religious, compulspry 
chapel, a variety of ^udent rules and regulations, require- 
ments in theology ana^hilosophy, and various arid sundry, 
other ways. As the Coifi^e grew and^ changed, so did the 
• external manifestations of it$ religious commitment; 

^n the late 50*s and early^>60's, before Vatican II, the 
number of lay people working\|t the College increased to 
the point that they outnumbered the Religious, Lay, people 
were introduced into the Board of Administration; fewer 
priests lived in the residence halls; theology and philosophy 
requirements changea and theology became Tor the^first 
time, a major program. 'The College still held to its Reli- 
gious cq^mitment even as it attempted to keep up with 
changing times and demands. 

In the mid-66's, Vatican Council II and the Vietnam 
War brought even more dramatic changes to th^ contem- 
porary scene and the College was not ujMffected by them. 
A groN^ing awareness of collegiality, the raising of 
studems* consciousness throughout the country, the 
debate over the war—all these had their effects on the Col- 
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lege. The decline in religious vocations, tht traniifer of Ihe* 
Order's theologali to Chicago and-the changing imagg, of 
the pv}^ and his role 'also have had their effects on the 
religiou^Siyiifteoiiion of the Coliege, or at least on its percep- 
tion both internally and externally. 

The College Board of Trustees was reconstituted to in- 
clude a majority of laypedple. Th^re were fower Norber- 
tines on the staffr those who were, were less* recognizable 
'externally, since the religious habit was no longer widely . 
used. There were fewer— and less visible— young semi-' 

* natia'ns in classes. A layman became president fQ|; the first 
time. The College was erected as a ^canonical p^sh; with 
the active participation of many of the' laity. The curricu- 
luin was revised, and the requirement was established that 

aU students take 2 courses (eqliivalent to 8 credits) in either. 

Religious Studies or Philosophy. This latter change was 
part of a total gurricular revision; previously, the require- . 
ments were 12 Credits in Religious Studies and 9 in 
Philosophy. ^ 

Tty« historical survey is sketchy and somewhat over- 
simplified and does not do justice to the complexity of the 
eighty years of |;rowth and change. It is enough, however, » 
to give some perspective to the problem of the identity of 
the'College as'Catholic. The question includes many areas 
for consideraiion, eacn of whiqh reouires specific atten- 
tion. The Norbertine commdhHy hs^p) grapple with the 
issue jaf the Order's relationihrp\o tne College; should it 
con^qiTTnfitience.or distance it/elf froI^f the institution? 

>-Howi^isibIe should priests be in the administration or on 

I campus in general? The College community must decide 
on problems dealing with the campus ministry and its rela- 

^ tion to the mission of the College, the student code, priori- 
ties in the allocation of resources, both human and mate- 
rial. The faculty has a particularly sensitive area of con- 
^ccrn, the academic manifestations of t4«ie .religious heritage 
and mission. It is this area which touches the very nature of 
an institution t>f higher learning. There is no such thing as 
Catholic Chemistry; but is there a difference learning 
Chemistry at a Catftolic college and at one with no reli- 
gious affiliation? Is a Catholic college one which requires 
students to add the study of Theology and/or philosophy 
to a curriculum or is there a difference in the v^wy the whole 
curriculum is structured and taught? What is tne academic 
manifestation of a Catholic college's heritage and n)ission? 

The Current Status 

One could approach the issue quite simply by referring 
to the academic requirements in Religious Studies/ 
'Philosophy and to those pertinent paragraphs of the Col- 
lege catalogue which deal with the religious dimension of 
the College; The question might then be formulated: Is this 
wha^Tfitnces'a College Catholic? With the data, one could 
reply **yes'' or **no'' and let majority rule. The issue, 
however, is more complex, especially since the underlying 
assumptions, perceptions and gdals do not appear to be 
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clearly articula^ted, or commonly understpod and he|^ by 
various segments of the College community. 

In April, 1977, one of the ^taff sociologists at St. Nop^ 
bert pifbHshijd a study on the College, in whicfa he reports 
that 44 respondents out of 98 faculty members listed the 
religious ^ittiension of the College as ^strength and 8 Msted 
it as a weakness. The study also iiKluded two specific ques- 
tions on4he religious character of the College, One dealt 
.with the Implementation oT the Catkolic dimension of the 
College' Fifty-one faculty members approved the current 
direction and 3^ disapproved. It is not the statistics, but 
the reasons given for both positions which are of interest. - 
'The majority opitiion was based on a continuum of rea^ 
sons from '^'reasonable religious, program*' to **great 
strides made," with a general teeling reported that empha- 
sis on the religious goals of the College has been rekindled 
iij^ recent >iears. The minority, on the other hand, are re- 
ported to perceive thcJ institution as a ''secular college with 
a Catholic veneer." ' , 

When the specifics of disapproval are repprted, we read 
'^curriculum covers a multitude of observations^ viz.: 
* willy-nilly, philosophy/theology requirements . . the 
absence of a consideration of the social doctfine of the 
Church, . . . low priority to religious and ethical values'." 

Forty-two respondents found the current Religious 
Studies/Philosophy requirements satisfactory for a variety 
of reasons: enough religion in high school; adding require- 
ments is counterproductive; more would^ not be iftarket- 
able; andT^ligious studies is not the most impo^tai)^ thing 
since interpersonal relations, campus ministry and; value 
emphasis in other ^jourses also play a part. Fifty-one 
respondents reported dissatisfaction with the curricular 
requirement Of 2 courses in Religious Studies and/or 
Philosophy, preferring **both/and to either/or; others 
advocate an indepth sequential approach; still other? 
would alter the qontent of present courses," Most of thosti 
dissatisfied objected to the free system that allows a stu-\ 
dent to graduate from a Catholic college without examin- 
ing his religious values. Oneoerson comments: "No depth 
now, only a mish-mash cJW^Btpuurri of Bach cantatas and 
Tchaikovsky;" another ifcallKjor a course in what the 
^Church is thinking toda/ 

The research report reflects the variety of perceptions, 
the differing theological understandings and the quantity 
of^alternative suggestions offered, all of which complicate 
the issue not only at St. Norbert, but in Catholic colleges 
throughout the country. Some of the suggestions made 
simply contradict other proposals offered. Some faculty 
seem to lay the problem at the door of a liberal teaching 
staff, not the curriculum or the requirements. 

The report is not the only indication .of the confusion 
attending the issue, fn repeated conversations among 
faculty, in staff meetings of the Religious Studies/Philoso- 
phy teachers, and in divisional meetings, a similar variety 
of opinions and suggesfions are evident. Some would have 




value education at St. Norbcrt limited .to , the hiring of 
faculty and st^ff wfio woukl, ifJodel the Judaeo-Christran 
heritage but remain **obj^ective"' or value ncjutral in the 
classroom. Others would be satisfied if a certain* geiigious 
^tudies^oufse or series of courses was required of every 
student, and the 'proposed |fst seems endless; * suggestioRs 
include contemporary Catholic^doctrinc, the social teach- 
ings^of the encyclicals^ peace and justice, business ethics, 
biological^ethicai questions, human values, church history, 
and more. Others seem to believe it is impossible to study 
.theology critii^ly and analytically from a confessional or 
committed point of view. There appears to be little reflec- 
tion on the objectives of any,r<;qturement in Religious 
Studies knd/or Philpsonjiy and the relation of such a re- 
quirement to the goals and missjon of the College. It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, so sort 'out all the data, the 
assumptions, the theologi^, and the perce^ions underly- 
ing the debate. Perhaps, then, the best way to approach the 
question is to cut the Gordian Knot and start over* 

Our Catholic HeriQige and Mission 

« One might begin a reappraisal with the given fact that 
St. Norbert Qollege is a religious institution of higher 
learning, affiliated with the Catholic Church through the 
Norbertine community, and presume that the College, 
should remain so. Such a fact leads to a need to express 
that religious dimension of the Collegers existence specifi- 
cally in that area which is central tp its nature: the aca- 
demic. In the goals statement, the College community 
claims that it **proposes to provide for a community 
' rooted In Christian ideals and faithful to the continually 
evolving Norbertine experience.*' The statement on the 
College's religious dimension amplifies this: 

''The pursuit of wisdom and truth . . . is 
manifested especially, but not exclusively, in 
the curriculum . /. The College espotdses the 
philosophy that all human activity is essentially 
related to human values, and, therefore, it 
urges that this T>e reflected in every discipline 
taught, 

*'Mo^ specifically, the College exf^cts its 
students to grapple with ultimate questions in a 
' form'al way. ^This is done in the several disci- 
• plines, , . . but particularly in Religiotds Studies . 
and Philosophy . . . 

'The yatu^ that emerge from the Gospel 
and the age-old tradition of Catholic Jearning 
should aid in intensifying the meaning of litera- 
ture^- the arts and professional traditions 
studied by St. Norbert students . . , 

"In the spirit of the Second Vatican Council, 
... pluralism is demanded by the conscien- 
tious pursuit of truth in personal freedom by a 
diverse group of people. ' ' 
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In the light of the College's heritage, -goals and mission, 
then, it appears that there are essentially four interrelatecr 
issues pertainipc to. the academic fulfillment of its mission, 
as. Catholic. It laljs to^ the faculty, who ''has primary 
responsibility for such areas as curriculum, ihe.matter and 
methods of instruction/' in the words of th? College's 
Policy Statement, to discuss- these issues and see that they , 
are proi^rly reflected in' the curriculum. These issues are: 

1) How do the several disciplines reflect thc^hilosophy * 
that all- human activity is c^entially* related to human 
values? - * « 

2) How do the several disciplines have students grapple 
with ultimate questions in a formal way? 
\^3) How do Religious Studies and Philosophy particu- 
larly have students* grapple with these questions?^ 

4) Do« the current Religious Studies/Philosophy re- 
quirement fiflfill our intended goals in the Hght of our 
Catholic heritage, and if not, how might the ^equircment 
be better state<^o that it does? 

Issues 1 and 2: The Present Challenge 

The Religious; Dimension statement urges that every dis- 
cipline taughrreflect the philosophy that all human activity 
is essentially related to human values. The College, more- 
over, expects its students to grapple with ultimate ques- 
tions in the several, disciplines- These statements would 
remain "catalog rhetonc*' unless they were taken up by the ' 
faculty, internalized and made concrete in the classroom. 
* Currently at St. Norbert College, there is dispute whether 
these words are mere rhetoric or are incarnated in courses. 
The issue is a legitimate matter for disCilssion by the facul- 
ty; in fact, it is a duty ."The coinmitment to Christian valuft 
that lies dt the heart of a Catholic College's reason for 
being makes it necessary for the faculty tCJ articulate for 
one another and for the whole community just how that 
philosophy of value oriented education is understood liiid 
implemented academically. 
Each discipline within a Catholic College is bound, then, 
^ tp^rticulate both for its own staff and for the entire facul- 
ty how values orientation enters the classroom and^haw 
students in the discipline grapple with ultimate question. 
This would provide a context within whiv^the forpial 
study of issues and values in Religious Studies and Philoso- 
phy could be seen and the relation of*<hese two disciplines 
to the entire curriculum could be more readily understood. 

Some considerations should be kept in mind during % 
these discussions: 

1) given the philosophy of va^ye orientation inrthe cur- 
riculum of a Catholic College, every student should be 
made aware that there arc ultimate issues and human 
values which touch each discipline and are affected by the 
approach the discipline takes to instruction; 

^ the several disciplines should not be expected to con- 
sider these issues and values in the same formal way Reli- 
gious Studies and Philosophy are expected to; 
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3) all feachcrs qccd not subscribe to Catholic teachings, 
. nor even to a Christian understanding of life and its values: 

. . the College considers it essential to its mission and 
faithful to its tradition to inclifac among its faculty articu- 
late persons for other Christian^ and even * non-Christian ^ 
traditions. Some faculty, while neither sharing the* 
Catholic tradition nor the Christian faith, remain a}'St.^ 
Norbert because they lead lives of inqigry that suppcfirt a 
i ' commitment to the realm hf moral values.'* (The Religious 
..Dimension of the College); , \ • 

4) ^lhe raising of pertinent 'questions about ultimate 
issues and human values in the several disciplines would 
lead to the students* being challenged to articulate .their 
beliefs and values, and should make them highly conscious 
of t^c religious heritage of the College, specifically in the. 
intellectual realm; / ' 

5) grappling with such que^ions is novJC? exclusive pre- 
serve of the'' Religious Studies and/ot Philosophy staffs. 

^ Each faculty member should contribute to the awareness 
of tl^rcligious heritage in the academic arena; 

6) such an orientation do^ not imply that any student 
must accept the Catholic Christian position, or that the 
student must limit his/her intelkptual pursuits within the 

^ boundaries of Christianity; r^her, the students should 
undtt%tohd clearly what the issues iare, be critically and 
^ analytically aware of a Christian approach to them, and 
**be encouraged to clarify their own values and embrace 
their beliefs frortlf personal conviction. The campus, like 
the pluralistic society in which we live, pffers a laboratory 
for the testing and strengthening of human values" (St. 
Norbert College Goals Statement); ^» 

7) not every course offered at the college level presents 
the possibilities for such an orientation; nevertheless, every 
area of study (the discipline) considered as an intellectual 
endeavor, ct^es— or should— include opporfunities. Some 
iliustrations might cljrfify: Are«ome current business prac- 

, tices in management or advertising consiste* with human 
dignity or freedom? Does the fact that scientific tech- 
noldl^. givfes us the ability lo do certain things mean we 
should?! Is the profit motive consistent with Christian prin- 
ciptes? Vhal is the relatiooship between current economic^ 
theory and practice and justice? Is the American penal 
system just? What is the relation between determinism, 

*frcc will, and the notion of Christian responsibility? Is 
there more to existence than that which can be physically 
01^ scientificfirfiy demonstrated? Do Sartre, Kaflca, Milton 
and Shakesj^are speak clearly to some of the major prob- 
,^^4||j|sof the human condition?; do their philosophies reflect 
. or challenge a Christian understanding? Questions about 
justice, peace, oppression, exploitation of human and 
natural resources, and, human dignity cut across dis- 

^ciplinary lines, as do the issues of human rights^ prejudice, 
beauty, order, good and evil. 



The Third Issue: Religious Studies a^d I^hfllosophy * 

The Rcligious'^tudics and Philosophy disciplines by 
their very nature^have the duty of a more formal inquiry 
into the issues of human v^Wtes and of gfappling with ulti- 
mate questions in a formal Way. The two disciplines, how- 
ever, approach these questions by different*roads. Reli- 
gious Studies uses divine reieypiion as a source; Philoso- - 
, phy is bas&b on' reason alone. Iti _thc Catholic tradition, 
^ students are fcxpected to con^ont -th^ultimate' issues and 
questions about human»^^||iK^^ perspectives. It 

^eems to foUowTthen, that it vTS^^CjegUimate to expect 
any graduate bf St. ^lorbert or any Catholic College to 
have been faced with the issues and questions from both; 
points of view. 

' Teachers engaged in these two areas of siOdy should be 
able to assure iheir colleagues that the "Religious Studies 
and Philosophy offerings do, indeed fulfill this expectation. 
In analyzing the theology and philosophy curricula, the 
staff should in ftiind; 

1) the requirements of a respectable^ academic major in 
each field; / 

2) the legitimate expectations for service courses for 
non-majo^, seen especially in the light of tfie Cojlege -as 
Catholic inthc post Vatican II era and all that implies; 

3) the necessity of including offerings at thq^l^&rvice 
cours^ level ^hich would in fact bring students intr. formal 
confrontation with the ultimate issues and consid lation of 
the relaticsnship between human activity^ and human 
values; ^ . 

4) the resources available or those which should be avail* 
able, given the goals and mission of the College 

5) ultimate issues include those which deal with each 
human being in relationship to himself, neighbor, environ- 
ment, society, the cosmos and God; 

6) ^ critical anjj, analytical approach to religion can be 
undertaken either frorn a phenomenoiogical viewpoint 
(common in state supported schopjs)^or from a confes- 
sional perspective; the, confessional perspective d.ocs not 
vUiatc the critic^,! and analytical approach, and should not 
be confused with indoctrination; it is in fact traditional as 

^p^ressed in the formula "faith seeking understanding"; 
^7) there is a common intellectual att^ainment ordesiriad 
understanding that graduates of a Catholic College should 
have, though this might only be vaguely identified as **a 
mature confrontation with the Christian heritage," or 

' ''the essence of Christianity in its current expression"; 

8) a '"cOre" course or series 6i' courses may be neither 
wise nor desirabflc; any one of a number of approaches 
coufd be used to expose* the students to tlhc;^Q and con- 
front them with the issues in question; ' 

9) the confrontation with issues from a religious perspec- 
tive is different from a consider ation^undcrtaken put of 
pure reason. 
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Tb| Fourth IssuerTbe Requiremeitts is * 
Rdigioiis Studies and Pbiili^optiy 

With the. data and observations provided by the 
deliberations on the first three issues, the faculty would 
then be in a position to make a mature and conscientious ^ 
judgment about what should be required of students in the 
areas of Religious Studies and Philosophy. The two disci- 
* plin^ and the service they offer would presumably be seen 
not in isolation from the rest of the curriculum, tn present 
chiefly J>ecausc the College is Catholic, Their rol^ would ' 
be, rather, complementary to the entire academic endeavor 
angin a sense; central to tJie unique mission. of the College 
as a Catholic instkution of higher learning. 

Coocliisioii 

' An explicit and articulated commitment to the religious 
• dimension pf the College by thc'faculty of the various dis- 



ciphnes would serve Catholic higher, education well. Even 
though theological pluralism would no doubt be evident, 
there would, be a common basis tor understanding, a 
clearer concept of the goal of CathoHt higher education, 
and a more concrete possibility of students and faculty 
integrating the knowledge from the various discipline^An 
open and candid discussion of the^ issues would servl to 
clear the air and contribute to making more explicitnhe 
identity of the College as a Catholic institution of higher 
learning. It might also make the College more readily 
recognizable as arCapostolate of ' the Church not only by 
the College staff but by the general public as welL 



Xavief" G. Colavechio, O. Praem. 
Chairman, Division of Humanities and Fine Arts 

S^orl)€rt 's College, WI 
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THE EMERGING GUARDIANSHIP OF 
AMERICAN CATHOLie HIGHER EDUCATION' 



MartiiiJ. SUunm 



Until the mid-p<Rnt of the 1960's decade, the^ uptoer 
«hcion governance of American Catholic higher aiuca- 
tional institutions was the responsibility, of the religious 
institutes which had, founded, staffed^ and s|K)nsored thos^ 
colleges and universities. Members of the laity, both 
Catholic md non-Catholic, did not substantiaUy partici^ 
pate on the boards of trustee of American Catholic col- 
leges and universities until a convergence of American 
societal forc« and developmifnts, coupled with the revi- 
sionary ideals of Vatican II's '*aggiornamento," provided 
tile climate within both the Church and the American 
society to make the inclusion of laypersons possible and 
welcomed. The process of incorpdrating laypersons as 
trustees on tfie governing boards of these colleges and 
universities Has been advocated by professional associa- 
tions. Catholic laypersons. Catholic clerical and religious 
leaders of American higher education, and encouraged by 
Catholic educational organizations. The discussion of the 
benefits and liabilities of laicization continues today with 
the question of appropriateness and productivity of 
laicization as yet unresolved within the Church and within 
Catholic higher education . 

• It was, therefore, the purpose of this study to determine 
the extent to which the process of '^laicization"^ of boards 
pf trustees at American Catholic college* and universities 
had occurred by 1977, and to determine to some d^ceHhc 
impact of tl\at movement. Four focal qu^tions were posed 
relative to Uiat centfal purjKJse: (I),To w^t extent had 
Roman Catholic conege%and universities formalized the 
presence of laypersons on thcjr boards of trustees? (2) To 
what extent and in what ways did laypersons* on those^ 
boards participate in the board's total role within the or- ^ 
ganization? (3) To what extent had the presence of lay trus- 
tees on the governi^ board ^tercd the relatior^hip of the 
college/university with its founding/sponsoring religious 
institute (the SRB)7* and (4) To what extent had the pro- 
<^ of laicization been a national, uniform movement? 

This investigation^ utilized a four-fold methtklology: (1) 
examination of 133 primary source documents— namely, 
119 corporate by-laws and 14 institutional charter^ of 
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American Catholic colleges and ^universities; (2) data pro- 
vided by 124 institutional administrators pertaining to 
board composition, siructure, and corporate status; (3) 
analysis of questionnaire reispons^ from 118 institutional 
presidents relative to an ^valuation of lay performance, 
contribution, influence, and impact upon - institutional 
governance and misrion; and (4) verification of the analy- 
sis and interpretation of the data through '42 ori-campus 
interviews with jflfc tees, presidents, and SRB superiors at 
14 Catholic coSp&s and universities across the country. 
All two-year and technical colleges, liberal arts colleges, ' 
and universities which claimed an affiliation with the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1977 comprised the target 
population of this study, from which 154 institutional rc-^ 
spouses werp received with 139 institutions providing data 
for this investigation/ 

Sum^Liry of Findings 

Question I: To what extent had Roman Catholic colleges 
and universities formalized the presence of laypersons on 
their boards of trustees? " 

p In general, voting lay t rustic presence on Catholic 
higher educational governing boards was founc^ to be 
specifically mandated in oHly a small minority of the by- 
laws and charters examined in this study^but it was found 
to be ^'implied'' in over 93^o of all institutional governing 
documents** 

• Rarely were members of the laity mandated by the by- 
laws to hold positions of leadership on the board of trus- 
teei^r to be delegated leadership posts oi^ board standing 
and ad hoe committees. 

^ • Seldom were iaypenonsmiandated by by-laws to mem-, 
bership on specific board committees, and rarely was the 
composition of various board standing and ad hoc com- 
mittees articulated in the institutional by-laws and 
charters. 

• An examination of institutional by-laws revealed that 
only 68% of all Catholic higher educational governing 
boards were ' COMPREHENSIVE BOARDS—rtiat is, 
legally promulgated by the by-laws to act as the educa- 
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tional corporation and to be synonymous with the ''cor- 
poration";' of these boards almost all were INDEPEN- 
DENT, but a few were DEPENDENT COMPREHEN- 
SIVE BOARDS in that they were required by their by-laws 
to seek approval on certain matters from another corpor- 
ate entity external to the cotlege/university organization'. 
The remaining 32% of Catholic college and university 
boards of trustees^ were NON-COMPREHENSIVE 
BOARDS, responsible and accountable to another internal 
organizalt^nal group or sole which was equivalent to the 
**educational corporation.'*' 

• In an overwhelming majority of instances, the SRB 
community had endorsed the concept of laicization of its 
educational colporation*s governing board. 

Question II: To what extent and in what ways did layper- 
sons on those boards participate in the board's total role 
wilhin the organization? 

• Lay trustee voting presence on Cattiolic college and 
university governing boards was extensive in 1977, with al- 
most 62% of all trustees nationally being laypersons.' 

Laypersons were reported on approximately 93% of 
all institutional governing boS^ds, and their collective 
presence ranged from to 90% of total board voting 
membership; with a median presence of 61% of total 
roster. 



• Seventy-three percent of all board chairmen <$n lai- 
cized boards were laypersons. 

Lay trustees were found on 95% of ail board executive 
committees with a median presence of 60% of total voting 
committee membership. 

• Eighty percent of the chairmen of all board standing 
committees in 1977 were laypersons, with lay trustees com- 
prising over 80% of all committee chairmanships in the , 
areas of investment/endowment, legal affairs, construc- 
tion/physical plant, development/fund raising, public/ 
community relations, budget/financial affairs, and long- 
range planning. 

• Lay trustee presence on board standing and ad hoc 
committees was dominant on committees involving the 
above-mentioned issues along with alumni affairs; in many 
Instances, such lay trustee committee presence was signifi- 
cantly greater than the lay proportion of total board mem- 
bership. 

• Lay trustee presence and participation was found in all 
areas of the governing board's role within the college/ 
university organization, and institutional presidents almost 
unanimously expressed satisfaction with lay trustee perfor- 
mance and cfftctiveness. 

• Institutional presidents evahiatcd their lay trustees as 
extremely influential in board decision-making in both 



Table 1: 

LAY tRUSTEE PRESENCE IN RELATION TO 1977 NATIONAL TRUSTEE POPULATION 



BOARDS OF TRUSTEES VOTING MEMBERSHIP 



BOARDS REPORTJNG 
SOME LAY PRESENCE - 

(N-n2) 



ALL BOARDS 
(n = 121) 



STATUS CLASSIFfCAtlON 
BOARD MEMBERS 



Number 



Percentage 
of Total 



Number 



^ Percentage 
of Total 



r 

SRB Board Member" 


... ... ,, » f 

806 


34.04% 


873 


' , , - 
35.82% 


Other Catholic rcligioiiJ^/clcrical board member 


52 


2.20 


54 - 


2.22 


Clergy/religious not Catholic board member 


5 


.21 


5 


.21 


Lay CaihoHc board member^ 


\ 


'4Z-% ~ 


^ 1112 


45.63 • 


"Lay Not Catholic board member^' 


393 


16.60 


393 


16.13 


Total Lay Presence 


1505 


63,56 


1505 


61.76 


yTOTAL BOARD MEMBKR^IP 
(NATIONAL POPULATION) IN 1977 , 


2368 


100.00% 


2437 


100.00% 



**In<:luUcs 12 board riicrnbcrs^um one insdhituni which had been founded by secular clergy of various duKcses; ail ^ocular clergy f rufii iliis uisliiutjon have 
hccn classified as SHB Trustcbi. > 

>nc*insf it ut ion had'bccn founded by laypersons with ihc assistance and coppcration of the kuai diocese. In this case, all religious frc>m that diocese arc in 
eluded as^SRH bourd members, while all laypersons have lieen categuri/cd within the classifications of Catholic Laypersons and l.aypei;sons Not C athc^lic. 
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Table 2i 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGES 
REPRESENTING LAY TRUSTEE PRESENCE OF 
TOTAL BOARD VOTING MEMBERSHIP ON ALL 
LAICIZED BOARDS IN 1977 



Percentage 
Representing 
Lay Trustee 
Presence of . 
Total Board 
Membership 

100 

95-99 
90-94 
85-89 

75^79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
...15-19 
10-14 * 
5-9 
0- 4 



BOARDS OF TRUSTEES (n = U2) 



Cumulative Cumulative 
Number Frequency Percentage 



1 
3 
M 
15 
6 
13 

10 

• 7 
13 
11 
4 
,3 

1 



112 
111 
10^ 
97 
82 
76 
63 
49 
39 
32 
19 
8 
4 
1 



lOO.OO 
99.11 
' 96.43 
86.61 
73.21 
67 J6 
56,25 
43,75 
34.82 
28.57 
16.96' 
7.14 
3.57 
.89 
.89 



informal and formal settings; this influence was especially 
noted in board deliberations on issues regarding legal 
affairs, construction/physical plant, development/fund 
raising, public/community relations, and relations with 
the government. 

- • Institutional pfesidertts regarded lay trustee influence 
as least evident in decisions regarding the campus ministry 
program, relations .with the SRB community, the institu- 
tion's academic program, and relations with the local dio- 
cese. 

• institutional presidents, perceived their own lay trus- 
tees as knowledgeable, very dedicated, active and suppor- 
tive, and extremely effective. 

Question III: To what extent'^tiad the presence of lay trus- 
tees on the governing boards altered the relationship of the 
college/university to its founding/sponsoring religious in- 
stitute (the SRB)? 

• While SRB members were found as trustees on all 
governing boards in this sflidy, they were almost.always in 
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the minority of board voting presence; nationally, SRB 
trustees were oq^-half the number of their lay counter- 
Hearts, and their median presence wasjJfily 35% of the total 
board voting membership. ^ 

• SRB communities had relinquished formal control 
over the governing boards of 68% of' all Catholic higher 
educational institutions in this study by 1977 <(ithese were 
the comprehensive governing boards), while they main- 
tained control of the remaining 32% througR the establish- 
ment of corporate soles, shareholders^ and'.boards of in- 
corporators; this means that they eveti, in most instances, 
relinquish their formal authority over the official selection- 
of their own representatives to these governing boards. ' 

• SRB trustees were considered by institutional presi- 
dents to be influential in board decision-making only in the 
areas of the campus ministry program, relations wifh the 
SRB community and local diocese, and the theology cur- 
riciilum— those areas most closjply related to the special 
expertise of the SRB members'-' 

• Cross membership linkages between SRB admjnistra- 
-tive councils and college/university governing boards were 
^found in nearly all instances, but usually, this cross mem- 
bership represented a few SRB trustees from one SRB 

.administrative council; SRB leaders were mandated for 
board membership in only 45% of alt by-laws eJcaminfed in 
this investigation. 

• Almost all Catholic colleges and universities' in this 
study had a distinct, separate organizatiAn^^budget from 
that of the SRB communities, and they further salaried 
their SRB employees equally with their rton-SRB employ- 
ees; these findings intimate an evolving financial and 
economic independence from the SRB communitiies. Fewer 
colleges and universities, hgwever, actually controlled all 
the educational institution's property ancj assets, im they 
oftentimes were dependent upon the SRB community in 
such, matters — either because they did not hold title to the 
educational properties and assets, or they were bound by 
the by-laws to obtain SRB approval before arvy substantial 
decisions on these matters. - 

• An overwhelming majority of institutional presidents 
verified the conclusions of the data that Catholic colleges 
and universities in 1977 were more distinct, separate or- 
ganizational ^nd corporate units from the SRB commu- 
nity; lay board presertce was credited as a major cause of 
this evolutionary trend. 

• InstiTutional presidents felt that, while lay board 
presence had loosened the control of the SRB community 
over the coUege/univer^jty, SRB influence and power in 
the college and university's governance was adequate. 

• Presidents of Catholic colleges and universities almost^ 
unanimously concur^ with the notion that their lay trus- 
tees ^ere understanding and empathetic of the SRB's past 

^and current role at the institution, and they foresaw faici- 
/ation as no threat whatsoever to the SRB*s continuing in- 
volvement and role in the educational activity of the col- 
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lege/ university. Rather, laicization had insured ^ **shared 
partnership'' in the future of Catholic higher educational 
institutions/ 

Question IV: To wliat extent had fhe process of iaicmti^n 
been a uniform movement, cutting across the variety of 
institutions of higher learning, the various geographical 
regions of theiUnitcd States, and the varying kinds of 
governing boards with differing degrees of corp5ra.te 
status? ^ . A 

• Midwestern institutions reported a higher percentage 
of iaici2ed boards of trustees with generally larger lay trus- 
tee voting board presence than institutions in other geo- 
graphical^ Te^ions of the' country; the East, and esf^ially 
the West, lagged significantly behind the Midwest and 
slightly behind the South . . 

• Universities had a greater percenta^ge of laicized 
boards which reported greater lay voting presence than 
other kinds of institutions of higher learning; junior and 
technical colleges reported the least extensive laicization af 
their boards and the least pervasive lay trustee presence. 

^ • Institutions with enrollments of 5,000 or more stu- 
dents (FTE)^** reported the most significant lay trustee 
presence, as all institutions with enroUments of ov$r 1,000 
students had laicized boards of trustees in 1977; the small- f 
est instifutions (those with under 500 studedts) reported 
beliiw 'average lay trustee presence and the fewest percen- ^ 
tage of laicized governing boards. 

• Non-comprehensive boards were found to have 
slightly greater lays presence than comprehensive boards, 
and .non-owning or partially owning comprehensive boards 
reported greater lay^prejsehcc than owning comprehensive 
boards (which comprised slightly less tljan one-half of all 
boards in this study). 

Summation of Results . 

In summary, this stiidy reveal^ that lay presence and 
participation were exteti^ive on the gfl%erning boards of 
Catholic colleges and universities in 1977, J)ut the impact 
of laicization was ameliorated by the non-corporate status 
of the substantial minority of those institutional boards of 
trustees. Lay presence had been widely promulgated— ift— 
both the institutional by-laws (where lay^presence was gen- 
eralljUmplied) and by the fdrmal endorsernent by the SRB 
communities of the laicization of their educational govern- 
ing boards prior to corporate reorganizaiion to include 
members df the laity on those boards. Ldymen and lay- ' 
women were found on an overwhelming majority of these 
boards, and thc^y were found to be 'in the board*s voting 
majority on most governing boards. Lay trustees were re- 
ported to have been holding Substantial majority of the 
most influential board leadership positions^ They were 
considered by institutional presidents to be highly influen- 
tial in board decision-making and policy-making, espe- 
cially in the ajeas of b6ard concern in which thdr business, 
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legal, professional, and management expertise was central 
\o the making of good organizational decisions. 

The laicization movement initiated the process which 
has resulted in making the Catholic eciucJational corpora- 
tion more independent of the SRB comrtiunity. While it 
has, lessened the control and influence of the SRB com- 
mi^ity and its leadership in tm formal organizational 
interrelationships^ laicization has not served to sever or 
jeopardize in any instarice the continuation of ihe SRB's 
affiliation wilh and service to the college or university. The 
laicization nrovement was found to be mdre prevalent in 

. the Midwest, at Cathplic universities, and at higher educa- 
tional institutions with the largest enrollnients. Non-com- 
p<-ehensive boards tendfed to have slightly greater lay 
ikesence t^an comprehensive boards, although a sizeable 
miftorfly of Cathplic institutional boards reported lay- 
persons in the majority presence of thoseiOjjyerniijg boards 
which bbth aer as the educational c^Mfttion and also 
hold title to all educational facilities, Poperties and assets 
of the educational corporation. 

In conclusion, the Jesuits of this investigation indicated 
that laTcizatipn has been an important development in 
CathciJic higher educational governing boards daring the 
period 1963-1977. Involvement by laypersdtis as trustees 
Was found to be extensive, pervasive, and nationally imple- 
mented. Laicization has been a positive movement^ and 
has permitted Catholic colleges and universities to have ac- 
cess ^o new sources^ of expertise, finances, and human 
resources.^ While formalizing some Corporate relations 
with the SRB, the laicized governing board has not served 
to dilute thd Catholic mission or institutional purpose. 
Laicization, ifi fact, offers considerably hope to^taerican 
Catholic colleges and universities by strengtwlpig their 

> corporate government entities. 
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\ . This summation of results is drawn from the author's Ph.D. doctoral 
dissertation study, entitled Ne\v Guardians of American Caf hoik Higher 
Education: An Examinatibn of Lay Participation^ on the Governing 
^oards Roman Cathotic-Aff^iated Collpges and Universities, sub- 
mitted to the Graduate Faculties of the Univerjiity of Pennsylvania. Com- 
plete text of the Entire investigation is available through University Micro- 
films. Ann Arbor. Michigan. 

2* Laicizaticw WB!^ defined as "the process of incorporating laypersons 
Into a previously all-religious or all-clerical group of activity/' It is not to 
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tion of a reliisious purpose. misKon; or identity. 

3, SRB stands for *' Sponsoring Religious Body/* a' term which has 
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5. The vcT^ fine rate of response to the survey quesiionniirc request for 
;U mu&i be credited to thoiie individuah who graciously acknowledged 

toVheir colleague il\£\^ suppcKt for this research effort. The author 
wisi^ to extend special gri|iUude to Rev, Msgr John F. Murphy, Execu- 
tive Dtfccior of the Association of Catholic Colleges and Universities, 
i?#v. Theodore M. Ifesimrgh,- C.S.C, Prcsidjjnt of the University of 
Notre Dame, and Sr. Jeanne Knoerie, S.P., President of St. Mary of-the- 
Wo^ College, for their ei^orscment of thi$ stijdy. 

AdditionaUy. the following friends and coilcaguesi assisted in review- 
sng« critiquing, and sharing their wisdom regarding the initial drafts of the 
survey queslionnaire instrximem: Dr. William B. Castetter, Professor of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania; Rev. John H. Brooks, S.J., Presi- 
dent of the College of liw Holy Cross, Sr. Mary George Q^Reilly, 
S.H,,C.J!^Trustee of ViUano^/a UtUvci^ty and Gwynncd Mercy College^ 
Dr. Martlet Healy, Treasurer of Bryn^Mawr College, and Dr. Jamts 
Gal^^^r, Presidentof Mount^ioysius Junior College. 

6. Most oftcti, fay-laws spircified ttStal b9ard voting mentfecrship atid^^ 
minimum SRB representation; less than 4^ of* all by-law documents 
examined in this study, precisely mentioned laypersons as voting trustees. 
The number of by-laws. which articulated the ratio of religious and lay 
trustees wa$ incidental. Hence, sincc^ in most cases only the extent of reli- 
fious/clerical or SRB presence on the board was mandated by institu- 
Uonai by-laws, and since most often that presence was less th^n 100^ of 
ihe total board membership, the presence of lay trustees was **impUed*' 
withiit the by-laws, This implicatidn was verified through personal con- 
versations and discussions witli insfttutional presidents, trustees, an^ SRB 
Superiors during the final methodological phase of this investigation. 

7. This investigattoifrevealed a variety of governance structures within 
athoUc colleges and uiti^ersities. Functionally^ k was determined that 
iverning boards could m classified into two primary categories: COM- 
REHEN^IVE oi» CORPOiRATE BOARDS, those governing bisards 

ich were accorded by charter and by-laws full corporate powers and ^ 

poosibilities as evaluated in accordance with selected functional cri^ 
ria, and NON COMPREHENSIVE or MANAGERIAL BOARDS, 
those gdvcrning boards »^bich were not accorded full corporate power 
and responsibility as determined by selected functional criteria. 

'•Comprehensive" or ^'Corporate Boards'* were subdivided into two 
secondary categories dependent upon their ability to take unilateral ac- 



tion, to exercise corporate authority jind responsibiiil^? unilaterally. Con- 
sequently, '*corj^0fate boards'* were idcniified as cither: INDKPFN- 
DENT COMPREHENSIVE BOARDS {since they could take all corpor- 
ate actions and fulfill all corporate functions unilaterally) or Dl- PEN- 
DENT COMPREHENSIVE BOARDS (which were unable to lake aii 
designated corporate actions without reliance upon concurrence from 
some other corporate entity— e.g.. SRB General Council, SRB super 
board — or some other corporation's governing board for certain cor- 

^rate actions and decisions). 

Additionally, for purposes of this study, all ♦^comprehensive boards'* 
were further catcgorizeS into two tertiary-level subH;:atcgorics: those 
beards which own the educational assets; property, and facilities of the 

* colfef e/un^vcmiv. and those boar^^s which are non^owning governing 

• 8.\tanagcria1, or '^nol^'Comprehenslve boards' *jnost often relied upon 
other- internal governing bodies withii the college/university corporat 
sjtrupture for full 'exercise of corpJOMg powers and responslbilitii 
Managerial%oards inheremly.cannotjgiri^ll corporate functions diie ti 
mandated limitations on their powerHJy institutional by-laws. Frcq^ucsUli ^ 
the corporate entities under which **managerial boards*' operalc, usi^all^ 
have the following names: board of members, cojpwale sple, bftaw of 
incorporators, or board of fellows. In these instances, the ^'o^jra of * 
members is a separate governing board from the board of truste^^v^iile 
both groups structurally are within the callegc/AiQiycrsily orga;^alibnal 
structure. 

9. It 4s interesting tc^ note that laymen and laywomen ^ho are not 
Catholic comprised nearly l7*/o of the national trustee population in this 
study; one of every four lay trustees selected for voting mgmbership o^ 
goycrniTig boards was not a Roman Catholic. Further, it was le'arned that 
non-Catholic trustees held one-fifth of the board chairmanships otitic 
laici/ed boards in this investigation. w 

10. FTE signified **full-time enrollment and its equivalent.** 
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INSHTU^ONAL vrrALrTY: 

UP AGAINST THE.E1GHTIES 

A BneS Repdrt'ciii ajConferehce on Yaiues 



As the i980''s move toward us« it is becoming increasing* 
\y[ important for administrators and^aculty in.smnU, pri-^ - 
vate colleges to stay abreast of the indicators of bolh insti-^ 
tutional vitality and deterioration, 

in the current inflationary' environment, smail, private 
colleges find that their concerns about inoney and survival 
often tend to crowd oiiit the more subtle andj|ometimes 
abstract questions oK community, opportumj[y3^u^^> 
conflict and quality of intellectual Mfe. Yet, thc^ issu^ are 
the very dimensions of higher ^ucational organizations 
which will beg for constant attention and deeper insight 
over the next depade. The qucstioi^ that should be upper- 
most in all of our minds is * ^survival for what?" 

Those involved in long-term planning for small colleges 
are beginning to struggle with the tasks of assessing institu- 
tion^ vitality aiki detecting the subtle shifts in isistitutional 
climate which might affect the quality of performance and 
the Well-being of those within. The real challenge is not 
only to be able to detect threats to the fragile fabric of 
vitality, but also to understand what must be done to 
develop and to maintain the kind of environment condu- 
cive to producing, sustaining, and enhancing the creative 
energies so necessary to any healthy organization. 

During the past two-and-one-half years Siena Heights' 
Cojlegfr has experimented with several model activities 
aimed at the cultivation and maintenance of a climate con« 
ducive to the professional and personal lieveiopment of its 
faculty and staff. These activities were part of a project 
supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecon- 
dary Education which was designed to provide approaches 
that could sustain the quality of the professional and per- 
sonal iiv^ of ait members of the college commimity even in 
the time of financial constraints, low mobility, and serous 
questions about the prospects for the future of private 
higher education. ^ 

The insights provided by this project confirmed an 
isarlicr assumption that the question of the well-being of 
smaU, private colleges is extremely complex and^ne that 
must call -upon the collective wisdom,, experienccVnd re- 
sear^ of those who have expressed a {Rowing concern 



3ut the health of these institutions. In view of this con- 
clusion, Siena Heijghts College arranged for a conference 
of indiviuuals interested in engaging in dialogue about the 
issues of institutional vitality and prof^sional develop- 
ment in small colleges. The conference was designed as a 
forum in which dialogue would occur and where new in- 
sights on the issue of institutional vitality could emerge. 

About siiijty f^ons responded to the conference invita- 
tion. Many answered a preconference questionnaire asking 
for defmitions of * institutional vitality,*' characteristics of 
vital institution, obstacles or constraints posing the great- 
^t threat to institutional vitality, promising ideas to over* 
come the obstacles, and the names^f theorists and pfactf-/ 
tioners who appear to have the greatest insight into institu- 
tional vitality. Their answers pil>vidcd the framework for 
task groups to t^in outlining some ef the key issues and 
to suggest some agenda for the future. What follows is a 
brieif report on the ideas flowing out of the cdnfcrence. 

Definitiott of **Insti(utioaai Vitality''' 

Institutional vitaUty refers to the quality of life, both 
professional and ccfmmunal, of an institution. Jt is a func- 
tion of individual members' enthusiasm for and identifica- 
tion wit^the mission and goals of the institution; it also 
depends on each member's perception that the institution 
facilitates personal and professional goals, the fiscal via- 
bility df the institution, studcht morale, and external sup- 
port (in spirit as well as gifts). I 

A college that has ** vitality" is one in which the life signs 
are all strong. These life signs are: (1) clearly defined and 
accepted mission; (2) quality academic programs to fulfill 
missiorj; (3) a clear sense of direction and obtainable goals; 
and (4) a climate in^which the people who operate the insti- 
tution are encouraged to be creative, productive, and per- 
sonally fulfilled. 

An institution which hias vitality differs from an or- 
ganization in that values are central to its existence. It 
differs from a bureaucracy in that individual persons are 
more important than knowing and adhering to a highly 
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rationaiized, preaetermincSd structure of rui«. norms, and 
.procedures. It differs from a group in that ODntiquity over 
time is a key element. This contintxity is tracjcafcle to^tl^e 
need to cope with spifte iongstanding human needs rooted 
in the human condition. It differs froni an individual in 
that there is a shared, communa!, crt>ss-person aspect in- 
volved. 

Vitality— the opposite of 4ifele2is, deadt inanimate— is 
more than being merely lively. Vitaln^ (vitality) impli^ 
both life or livehn^ and strength.' force, momentum, 
chailcngcs being accepted and met. 

» • * 
Ciwmcteristks of VitiU Institu^^^ 

1 . Individuals with high energy levels who find problem- 
sq^Sving challenging, not stressful. ^ 

2, Individuals who have no preconceived notions about 
whatlhey can or cannot do-;;WiU or will not do. 

: 3. A shared articulated sense of purpose and mission* > 

4. A ciu-riculum oricptcd to the students' curiosity and 
the integration of the students* psycholc^icai s|atus and 
experimental possibilities in the planning of t^e curricu- 

^ lum. ^ 

5. The collective ability to serve the personal and profes- 
sional needs of thd membership (stiidents, faculty and 
stafO while remaining true to the stated mission. 

, ' *' ^ 

Obstacles la VltaUty 

#. 1. A major obstacle (especially for the small college) is 
the sheer amount of paperwork forced on the college by 

' federal and stale governmentsvand the acd^difmg bodies. 
This paperwork saps and divtrts important energy^ that 

^ should be directed to educationally relevant procedures 
and processes. . ^ • 

2. Economic struggle (i.e. finding enough students to 
make the institution viable^both educationally and finan- 
cially) make^ h very- difficult to engage in the kinds of lei- 
surely, reficctive exchanges on the educational process and 
possibility', coupled with long-term planning needed to 
nourish individual vitality. 

3. The rigid maintenance or only a palliative modifica- 
tion of the traditional curriculum. 

4. Public policy: (a) social and economic incentives 
emphasizing quaiititativc (e.g. increased student access and 
equal educational op^rtunity) rather than attention to 
quality programs for individual development; (b) compyeti- 
tion for scarce public resources between higher education 
and other national priorities . f 

5. Inability of the small, private college to compete on 
fair market terms: (a) the tuition gap between public and 
independent colleges and universities makes fair competi- 
tion for students increasingly impossible; (|?) competition 
is further exacerbated by the fact that the pool of tradi- 
tional college-age students is declining; and (c) the persis- 
tence of high economic inflation requires that the sm^ll 



colleges consume meager capital resources faster than 
these resources can be replaced. 

I K;&y4ssu^^^ 

* ' ' 1. One o^ the key issues is the relationship between 
money and institutional integrity because wc tend not to 
approach education as a problem of need and ignote the 
necessity for generating interest. The small college must in- 
sure that^^e actualization of its mission is capable of 
bringing in monetary support from those who benefit from 
the institution's pursuit of its m^ission. A college should be* 
like a good eating place— tte good meal create satisfied 
customers who, in turn, ml others of this good eating 
place, who then come, are sarisfied, tell others, etc. Educa- 
tion as nourishment for tw spirit should create satisfied 
students— who then tell others, etc. Thus, the money for 
survival should come from the institution creating and ful- 
filhng a mission that satisfies a basic need in those persons 
whom tfie institution desires to serve . ' 
. ^ 2. Personnel: How do they react under stressful condi- 
, tions? Can they pace themselves? How do they handle 
aCmbiguity? Do they know wh^re their obligations end? 
How do they react to budget constraints? Are they willing 
to buy into the mission of the college? Docs the institution 
provide the kind^of liftf-style they want? Dofs the amount 
of money they receive satisfy what they believe is necessary 
for maintaining the kind of life they want? Do they sec 
themselves as professionals? Are they willing to take risks? 
Why did they go into teaching? 

3. ** Burnout": While one of the characteristics of a vital 
institution is individuals with high.encrgy levd/who find 
4>roblem-^oIving challenging, not stressful; fips important 
to note that these individuals must pace tnemsclvcs to 
avoid exhaustion. Fajitdfy and staff burnout was men- 
tioned frequently b/confcrcncft participants as a pheno-. 
•menoh -at colleges where much energy is spent responding 
to the needs of new student clientele, making curriculum 
changes for traditional students, making cost reductions 
and dealing with fading educational Quality. 

4. Ineffective Management: Lack of creativity on the. 
part of faculty land administrators. Administrators often 
focus on quantitative measurements because of financial 
worries. Faculty are often deeply committed to academic 

^ -disciplines and cannot justify for themselves intcrdis- 
diplinary approaches to the teaching/learning process. 
Hence, decisions are not made in response to the evolving 
needs of the institution and of the individuals within the 
institution. - / 



An Agenda for Those Interested in the Vitality Issue 

1. Community-building: piscover in the life of the col- 
lege that setting in which the idea of community can be 
reinforced. 
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2. Conflict Resolution:* Find ways of quickly identifying 
"piersonal conflict— a conflict audit— and ways of resolving 
the conflict before it destroys vitality. 

3. Examination of personnel policies to insure that they 
support the mission(s) of the college. , ^ 

4\ Statement of responsibility for the quiality of the work 
environment and opportunities for personal growth and 
development. Develop new opportunities for personnel/ 
within the institutioii, e.g. admiqistiative internships for 
faculty, ' ^ ^ 

5. Promote creative, alternative teaching styles. d ^ 

6. Mobility: Develop ways of facilitating mobility for 
those who are ready to leave. 

7. Clarification of mis[i!iion and identifying academic per- 
I'ormancfes which exemplify the mission. 

S. Consider opportunities for taking programs away 
from the campus to where the people are. Look for crea-* 
tive linkages with other organizations. 

^9. Consciousness Raising: Small private ^oUeges are 
good places to be for quality education. The university 
model is not the only standard of excellence. 

state anil National Polky Issues 

1. Effective means of reducing requests for data which 
are often overlapping. 

2. A student aid program that not only allows colleges to 
compete o»an equal basis for students receiving federal 
assistance^ but also compensates for pH^sc^ifferences 
among institutions in a w^y that enables students to choose^ 
colleges on non-economic grounds. * J 

3. Tax credits^for personal and corporate cbmributions 
to any postsecondarV institution. ' ^ . 

4. Greater regional coordination of ^ postseeondary 
education. 

5. Federal (assistance for private institutions trying inno- 
vative ^pf oaches to respond more effectively to the edu- 
cational needs of students. 

6. Incentives for cooperation between public and private 
institutions. . 

Research Problems ^ 

, 1. What kinds of faculty development activities make a 
difference in the'vitality of an institution? . r 

2, Does^n analysis of a professor's own cognitive learn- 
ing style have an impact on his/her effectiveness as a 
teacher? 

3. What is the quality of faculty's relationship to' facul- 
ty? (Is there intra-disciplinary and/or interdisciplinary 
teaching and/or research taking place?) What is the extent 



of such relationships?. What relationships exist between 
faculty and resource people in the comrriunity? /' 

4. How many faculty live the mission of the college? 
How many identify with the mission? What difference 
does itmake in the vitality of an institution? ^ 

5. How does the^ype of institution (small, private col- 
lege or large, public institution) affect the quality of facul- 
ty relationships? 

6. How would you define ••burn-out"? Under what con- 
ditions does it occur? How do you prevent it? How do you 
renew yourself? What is the relationship between havirjg 
.control over one's time and •*burn-out"? Is it more com- 

^ mon among people with many different responsibilities? 

7. What leadership style(s) has the greatest impact on 
institutional vitality? 

8. What are the indicators oif growth among faculty, 
^ staff, administrators, and students? Can the growth of one 
rt^foup have an impact on the growth of the others? 

9. What kinds of group experience affect the quality of 
dialogue among and between faculty and administrators? 
(Faculty Reading Day, liberal arts seminar, workshops, 
traveling together to seminars, meeting together with 
faculty from other institutions, etc.) 

10. How much does •*vitality * depend on the quality 
'top A, ACT scores, SAT scores) of students? What is the 

relationship between vitality and student improvement 
based/on CPA, SAT scores, ACT scores, etc.? . 

11. Who cares about whom in a vital institution? Who 
nurtures whom? 

Conciusion 

Planning in small, private qolleges for the 1980s, will 
have to take acjpount of the concerns raised and discussed 
at the conference.' ft is otir hope thai the insights provided 
by the conference part^fH^nls will serve as a means 
through which interested individuals can engage in 
dialogue about the issues of institutional vitality and pro- 
fessionatdevelopment in their institutions. More complete 
prodeedings from the conference will be published later. 



'James A. Ebben 
Dean of the College and 
Director of Professional Development 
Siena Heights College 
Adrian, MI 
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THE NEH CHRISTIAN HUMANISM PROJECT 
AT SAINT JOHN'S, COLLEGEmLE 



Saint John's University is locate on 2,800 ^cres of 
woodland and lakes seventy milesl north, qf Minaea^io^. 
The university w£& founded in 1^7 and today, enccm- . 
pas^ 1,800 men undergraduates, ISO graduate students, 
160 faculty (40^ monastie/60%^ iaymen) and 300 monks 
attached to the largest Bexiedictine Abbey in the world. 
From the i930*s Saint John's was one of the c^mters of the 
liturgical for the Epglish-speaking world. It 

was one of those institutions which through the Liturgical 
Movement prepared the way for Vatican II amQj[ui;.Ameri- 

. cai^oman Catholics and influenced the sobial though/, 
Worship, and architecture or American Epi^opafians and 
Lutherans as well. U is iroi^ that just after the Liturgical 
Movement triumphed in Vatican JI the traditional curricu-^ 
lum at Saint John's, which had integrated this movement's 
values and those of the Benedictine order into humanities 
courses, was' taken apart. In 1967^tl^ Saint John's faculty 
initiated a total curriciUuht revision; eliminating a whole 
sequence of humanitl^ offerings. Humanities courses 
w«e remov^ from their former centrahty in the 'univer- 
sity. Student iper^t shifted in the direction of vocational 
preparation. Humanities graduates declined to - in 
1977. ' 

Through conversations witi^^thcr ^ppcr midw«i ^ol- 
kgc& it became clear that many religiously*af filiated insti- 
tutions bad experienced a parallel separation between reli: 
gious tradition, scholarship in the field of religion, and 
humanities teaching. In many colleges this had ba:ohie 

^^immif^t li the specialization and general lact of integra- 
tion smiong'^dlsciplines. Even though courses in religious 
studies were being offers on campuses, diey were rarely 
correlate with the humanities. 

Saint John's began to work cl^ly with three other instil 
tutions: St. Olaf College. Northficld, ^ipnesota; Luther 
College, Decorab, Iowa; and tte College of;St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. All four institutions are^ieii^^fh of 
a strong religious and a strong humanist tradition. The 
four colleges share with one another a long-standing habit 
of showiog w positive inter^t in cuhuiral values. The 
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schools have ail gain^ a measure of national attention as 
wcllAandihis in the cultural sphere, ' > 

At Saint John's the question of integrating the religious 
.traditioi\ with humahitiesr teaching and the problem of 
decline in the humanities had been studied by the National 
Advisory Board and the National Visiting Committee who 
had made these recommendations by the fall of 1976: 

1 . That the university pay attention to giving its students 

. a distinctive approach to the world - ' - r 

2. That the curriculum should be so constructed as to 
reflect significantly the Benedictine habit of taking Jong 
views fSjid emphasizing the merfts^of diversity. 

At a series of meetings held through the* fall of 1976 
representatives of the four colleges agreed on the following 
points: ' ; 

1. That specific humanities curricular changes which 
grow out of church-relatedness be pursued at each of the 
four institutions. V ' , 

2, That specific areas of sdholarly investigation be pur- 
sued jointly by faculty qf the fqur colleges. 

.Acting on^ these resolutions^ at the end of 1976 Saint 
"John's applied to the National Endowment for the 
Himanities for the award of a national consultant to {\\ 
assist the University in designing courses and activities 
which might integrate religious tradition and humanities 
teaching more effccth^ely and (2) coordinate planning and 
implementation of joint courses, activities, and research 
anteng the four colleges. A grant of $3,^45 was awajfded in 
April 1977. The visits of the consultant, Dr. E^wjard A. 
LindcIU President of Oustavus Adolphus College, ex- 
tcndcd-froi^ Febrtmry 1977 to Decemb^ 1977, under the 
core consultancy, and from February to June 1978, under 
the extended consultancy. 

The initial consultancy centered around using a Reli- 
gion and I ndustrialization' * concept as a subject theme of 
core courses that might allow new exploration in the 
humanities and at the same time build on the Liturgical 
Movement traditions at St. John's. (The Liturgical Move- 
ment had been Catholic response to industrialization.) 
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* During the course of the consultancy, however, it became 
obvious that "Religion and Industrialization," given, the 
state of faculty tr«nihg and interest at Saint John's and 
the histories of the other three if\^titutions, was an incom- 
plete concept. \Vhat was needed was a more encompassing 
approach'Vhich would ^low tl^e participation of a greater 
number of faculty at Saint John's and a high level of 
cooperation among the four institutions. There was aigu- 
mSht from all quarters that the thrust of the four college 
enterprise should be ^roader than that which was ori- 
ginally envisioned. An outline curriculum was devetbf>ed 
which would allow the history, present role, and future of 
^*Christian Humanism** to be taught as a topical ^ea in 
the humanities. Thus the consultancy went from ** Religion 
and Industrialization'* to ''Christian Humanism/* from 
the Consideration of a limited number of highly specific 
courses to an extensive list oi* class^^^d Activities having * 
four expressions on four ,campusts, two Roman Catholic 
and two Lutheran. Finally ,e^cre was a realization that 
furthci; funding should be soughtjrom the National En- 
dowment for the Huinanities to assist development of what 
was now known as the Four College Christian Humanism 
Project. 

Thus, in "l>ccembtr, 1977, Saint John's, Sai|it Olaf. 
Luther CoUcgf, and- the College of Saint Catherine, each 
submitted separate Development Qrant applications to 
NEH. However, there ^ere many similarities. The four 
applications were collectively titled "Humanism in ah Age 
of Limits: A Christian Perspective.** Each college made 
the following arguments to NEH: 

L There has been a growing awareness in recent years 
that the conventional liberal a% curriculum has failed in 
one of its major functions: to introduce students to the 
idedfi that are central tcj.our culture. The aim of this pro-^y^ 
posal is to develop ways of introducing American students 
to the religioiis aspects of that culture ^hese religious as- 

, pccts have been neglected. To many, Christianity and 
humanism stand in contrast as rival concepts. The charge ^ 

^ widely heard that religion ha§ been driven out of Ameri- 
can education and intellectual life. ^ 

2. The humanities will lose if secular humanism becomes 
the only humanistic tradition in universities and colleges. 
Christian Humanism is a key to understanding much of the 
Western culture of the past. If this key is lost, the under- 
standing of that culture will be made more difficult. 
prefer to speak of *'Humanism from a Christian Perspec-^ 
tive.*' We want to designate a particular religious^ tradi- 
tion, one which has been predominant in the Western 
world. We also wish to include all the phenomena of that 
tradition (theology, worship, ethics) as they arc empirically 
observable and as they make an impact upon the wider cul- 
ture. We concentrate on the words Christian Humanism 
speaks—using Western cultural forms — on behalf of 
people— essentially the Christian reverence for human 
kind and its dignity, ip positive appreciation of human 
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life, individual and collective. We are inter^ted in its 
words aboOV^he potentialities and limits of hggian kind, 
the power of the unique rational faculty as^(lill as the 
limits imposed by animality, free will as well as the deter- 
minism of economics. ^ ^ 

3. Given the resources of these four institutions in this 
tradition of Christian Humanism, we exi>ect real integra- 
tion to result in the emergence of much higher levels of 
teaohing and scholarship in the study of religion and in 
^neral humanities; But we must do this work together. 
Venturing alone we cannot accomplish these goals. We can 
exert together mdrc leverage on ouf own faculties than we 
can separately. We solve the steady-state faculty problem 
^ which faces small colleges by providing constait inter- 
change of faculty and students in our activities. By^ooling 
our faculties and resources we can accomplish teaching, 
^research, publication, and cultural goals which we coujd 
never pursue alone. Our courses, studies, and activities are 
made more objective by combining two Lutheran, schools 
with two Roman Catholic institutions, two co-ed colleges 
with a men's university and a women's college 

In July 1978 Saint John's, Saint Olaf , Luther and Saint 
Catherine's were informed that the Four College Project 
had received grants totalling $250,1)00 from NEH. Saint 
John's received $1 13,000 for a three-ye^r period. 

The first courses and activities began in fall semester 
1978. The concentration was on the study of Christian 
Humanism within the broad context ^of Western history 
and theology. At Saint John's the focus of activity was on 
a large tipper division histor>' course (approximately 60 
students) called simply **Westerci- Civilization." Similar 
offerings were made available on the other campuses eit^ier 
in theology or histpry departments. All the students 
studied a common syllabus divided into great epochs,of 
Christian Humanism <the age of Gothic, the Reformafton, 
the Age of Industrialization, for ejtaijiple) with careful 
attention to representative indivji|wrts (Augustine, Suger, 
Erasmus, J.S. Bach, Newman, Bonhoeffer). All read an 
Identical list of texts. Lectures and sources from the first 
course of the project will be published by Augsburg Press* 
in fall 1981. In addition there was an interchange of pro- 
fessors, and students from all four institutions gathered 
' for a day of activities on four fall Saturdays. At Saint 
John's the theme of this Saturday ''Christian Humanism 
Festival" was medieval and modern monasticism. At Saint 
Olaf the theme was the Reformation and activities in- 
cluded music, films, lectures, and musical performances 
centered about that topic. 

The same pattern has prevailed in the January Term and 
spring semester of 1979, except that |EfTe January course 
considered themes of Christian Humanism in modern 
literature (Dorothy Sayers, Walker Percy, Wilia Gather) 
and the spring course has focused on the specific traditions 
of each institution. At §aint John's, for example, we have 
studied the monastic revival of the "nineteenth century in 
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the context of political revolution, the liturgical movement 
of the twentieth century in the context of industrialization, 
and t)ie modern movement in architcctjjre and the develop- 
ment of a new Catholic style of church building. At Saint'i 
John*s we will be offering courses on Christian Humanism 
, In the Freshman ColloqiUum writing program (Biblical 
tTKcm/s in litcraturi^) and in our values analysis prognun 
(mfimasticism as a model for secular economic reconstruct 

If class enrollments can be ti^ken as a measure of sucl 
cess, then the 180 students who have been involved in thri 
project since its inception indicate that students arc findtnw 
value in this approach. The Christian Humanism festivals! 
have brought (240 students ffom othet institutions to Saint 1 
John^S. Twenty monks of the Abbey and ten professors 1 
from Saint Olaf, Luther, and Saint Catherine's have been 1 
lecturers or panelists in the project. | 

Given the large enrollment of the first courses and the i 
excitement generated by the four college exchanges, a ' 
circus atmosphere has been avoided through emphasis 
upon conservative course content and reading lists. The 
new offerings attempt a renewal of the liberal arts from a 
particular perspective tied to the past . The use pf tradition 
not only aids in qommunicatirig ideas, but it also serves to 
illustrate a continually evolving componen^of this univer- 
sity, \ 

But while wishing to recapture some of the strength and 
vision of the past, there has been no attfempt to return to 



the currlcular models of the twenties and thirties. Thc^nost 
obvious departure from older tradition in these Christian 
T4umanism courses is close cooperation with three other 
institutions, two of them Protestant. The recstablishment 
of the Christian Humanist tradition today cannot be done 
by one faculty dieting within narrowly confessional boun- 
daries. Links to other churcheS^and colleges must be estab- 
lished. Working alone in a single institution does not have 
the resources to teach comprehensive, first-rate courses on 
Christian Human^m from the ecumenical perspective 
which is demi^nded today. 

The value of the Christian Hutnanism program to Saint 
John^s at the end of its first year may be summarized in 
three ways: ^ 

(1) As a series of model courses \Vhich provide specific 
guidance for professors throughout the institution in cur- 
riculum revision. ^ 

(2) As an aid in overall curriculiir change! 

(3) As a vehicle of assistance in institutional soul-search- 
ing and redefinitipja of mission. 



R JV. Franklin, Ph.D. 
^ Director of (he NEH Christian 
Humanism Project at Saint John 's 
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